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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


GEORGE PRINCE ops WALES. 


SIR, 


YOUR bo Highneſs having ſo particularly 
countenanced this Undertaking, claims from me a gratitude 
fer. ſurpaſſing the Pomp of Words 


— for ſich qratiuſd permit me to 
aſſure your Royal Highneſs how much the People who have 
the greateſt intereft in your preſent illuſtrious Title, are 
gratified by this Gracious Regard to the GUIDE 
THROUGH WALES. 

V 

With a heart acknowledging the high honour thus con- 
ferred, I hunbly intreat permiſſion to ſubſcribe myſelf, 

S$1R, 
Your Royal Highneſs moſt uiful 
Moft faithful, | 
And moſt obedient Servant, 


FJ Al. 


PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


—— - 


1 FEEL infinite obligations to thoſe who have 
promoted this Szconp Eprrion of my Work, 
and to thoſe more particularly who are every 
day enriching it by their voluntary preſents and 
literary contributions. It is in fact a virtual 
approbation of what I have effected under dit- 
ficulties ſufficient to ſtagger the firmeſt fortitude, 
and damp the keeneſt perſeverance. It has 
likewiſe afforded rays of comfort amidſt the moſt 
painful anxieties, and will operate as a power- 
ful ſtimulus to future exertions. 


As ſo many of my friends have been pleaſed 
to approve of the PozTicar Es8ars which I have 
blended with my Deſcription, I ſhall endeavour 
to pay every proper deference to their opinion; 
an opinion the more flattering, as they are the 
firſt Poems of mine that ever met the public 
eye; though my firſt ruder efforts in the Art pro- 
cured me years ago the invaluable friendſhip of 
one of the beſt men and moſt eminent Poets of 
the preſent day -I need only mention the name 
of Cumberland: with pleaſure do I ſeize this op- 
portunity of expreſſing my fervent gratitude to 
that gentleman, for his favors to me have been 
ſuch as no time can obliterate; and my acknow- 
ledgments, though tardy, are not the leſs ſincere. 


Nor 


. 

Nor can I withold my ardent thanks from Dr. 

aſh, the learned Author of the HisToxy of 
WoRCESTERSHIRE, &c. for his polite condeſcen- 
ſion in overlooking the Pref,; from the Rev. 
Mr. Walters, the celebrated Author of the WirIcn. 
and ExLIsuH Dictionary, for correcting the 
Orthography of Welch Names; from the inge- 
nious 7. Morfitt, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, Author 
of the PaurLoToxt Ax DzNAE and other Poetical 
Pieces, for the oEcaſional aſſiſtance. of his claſ- 
ſical accuracy and enlightened taſte; and to J. 
Heely, Eſq. for his ſeveral Poetical Preſents. 
Various other admirable Deſcriptive Verſes are 
received, which, with other uſeful favors, will be 
duly noticed. 

The Author has alſo particularly to acknow- 
ledge the following 


DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE: 


HIS MAJESTY. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Aſaph, Lord Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, Dean af St. 
Aylmer, Lady 
Bagot, Lord 
Barlow, Hugh, Eſq. M. P. 
Bateman, Lord 
Beaufort, Duke of 
Berwick, Lord 

\ | Blount, Sir Walter, Bart. 
Bradford, Lord 
Bridgeman, O. Eſq. M. P. 
Broughton, Sir Thomas, Bart. 


rü) | . 
Butler, Lady E. 
Carbrey, Lord 
Clive, Lord 
Clive, Lady 
Conway, Lady R. 
Cornwall, Sir George, Bart. 
Cotes, — Eſq. M. P. 
Cotton, Sir Robert, Bart. 
Crewe, T. Eſq. M. P. 
Cunliffe, Sir Foſter, Bart. 
David's, Lord Biſhop of dq, 
Ducie, Lord 
Egerton, W. Eſq. M. P. 
Foley, Lord 
Foley, Hon. E. M. P. 
Glynn, Lady 
Grey, Lord 
Groſvenor, Earl 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, Bart. 
Hill, Sir Richard, Bart. 
Hin, J. Eſq, M. P. 1 
Hoſkins, Sir H, Bart. \ 
Houlborn, Sir Francis, Bart. | 
Johns, T7 Eſq. M. P. 
Kenyon, Lord | 
Kynaſton, J. Eſq. M. P. 
Leiceſter, Sir J. F. Bart. 
Lewis, Sir Watkin, Kat. 
Liſbourn, Lord 
Littleton, Lady 
Lloyd, Sir Edward, Bart. 
Macworth, Sir Digby, Bart. 
Malden, Lord 
Milford, Lord 
Morgan, Sir C. Bart. 
Moyſton, Sir P. Bart, 


( viii ) 
Mydleton, Col. M. P. 
Orkney, Lady 
Owen, M. Eſq. M. P. 
Oxford, Lord 
Oxford, Lady 
Penryhn, Lord 
Petre, Hon, Mr. 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. 
Philipps, J. G. Eſq. M. P. 
Portarlington, Earl 
Powis, Earl 
Radnor, Lady 
Rice, Hon. G. Talbot, M. P. 
Saliſbury, — Eſq. M. P. 
Scudamore, T. Eſq. M. P. 
Stafford, Marquis of 
Stamford, Earl 
Tempeſt, Sir H. Bart. 
Vaughan, Sir Robert, Bart. 
Vernon, Lord 
Warren, Sir George, Bart. 
Williams, Sir Hugh, Bart. 
Williams, Sir Edward, Bart. 
Williams, F. Eſq. M. P. 
Williams, R. Eſq. M. P. 
Wynne, Sir W. Wm. Bart. 
Winnington, Sir E. Bart. 
Wyndham, T. Eſq. M. P. 
Wynne, R. W. Eſq. M. P. 
York, Lord Archbiſhop of 


Note—A full Liſt of Subſcribers will be delivered with the laſt 
Volume, and particular inſtructions for the Binders to fix the 
plates to thoſe pages of the letter-preſs which deſcribe their ſub- 

jects. 


A 


PICTURESQUE GUIDE 


THROUGH 


WALES and the MARCHES. 
— 


THE numerous relics of antiquity, and count- 
leſs curioſities of nature, which in traverſing this 
extraordinary country every where arreſt the 
attention, have received many happy illuſtra- 
tions from eminent Authors pens, Great juſtice 
has been done to detached parts, but a complete 
deſcription of the whole was a deſideratum which 
fell to my lot to furniſh: in doing this I have 
yielded to the ſtrenuous ſolicitationt of friends 
whom I have a pleaſure and pride in obliging ; 
but who, blinded by the partiality of friendſhip, 
did not foreſee that ſuch an arduous and com- 
plicated work was more than equal to the powers 
of a firſt-rate genius, and far ſuperior to-mine. 
I boaſt not the tender fimplicity of a Lyttelton, 
the accurate penetration of a Pennant, or the 

Vol. i - B bold, 
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bold, yet ſcientific colouring of a Gilpin, but 1 
have endeavoured to make up in induſtry what 
I wanted in ability :—If my deſcriptions are not 
highly finiſhed, they are at leaſt correct; and 
though*I do not always expect to gratify the 
critic, or enlighten the antiquary, I hope I have 
furniſhed a faithful guide to thoſe whom curioſity 
may hereafter invite to.ſcenes where art diſplays 
her deſolated grandeur, and nature ſports at 
will her virgin fancies.” | 


— 
SEVER N. 


Permit me to approach my ſubject under the 
auſpices of the far-famed Sabrina, a goddeſs in- 
voked by the remoteſt antiquity, and whoſe 
ſhores have been the theatre of ſo many im- 
portant tranſactions and heroic atchievements. 


« There dwells a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That ſways with moiſten'd curb ſmooth Severn's lream : = 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure; 
Whilome ſhe was the daughter of Locrine, 
'That held the ſceptre from his father Brute, 
She, guiltleſs damſel, flying the mad purſuit 
Of her enraged ſtep-dame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 
That ftay'd her flight with his croſs-flowing courſe, 
The water«nymphs, that in the bottom play'd, 
Held up their pearled wriſts, and took her in, 
Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus' hall; 
Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head, 
And gaye her to his daughters to embathe 
In neQtar'd lavers ſtrew'd with aſphodel ; 
And 
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And through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe, 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv'd, 

And underwent a quick immortal change 

Made goddeſs of the river.” 


The Britons called this river Hafren, becauſe, 
ſay they, a virgin named Abren, or Sabren, 
was, by command of Queen Guendolen, cruelly 
drowned therein : and this virgin they farther 
relate to have been the fruit of Guendolen's 
illicit amours. | 


* Into the ſtream fair Abron's body caft, 
* Gave name of Abron to the waters vaſt 
% Corruptly called Sabrina now at laſt,” 


Leland, with probability, ſuppoſes that the river 
took its name from Aber, which, in the Britiſh 
tongue, ſignifies the fall or emptying of a ſmall 

river or water into a greater, 


It is remarkable for the uncommon vehe- 
mence of its tides, which, according to Ruder 
and others, is occaſioned by ** the reſiſtance it 
meets with from a current of freſh water, which 
ſeems to contend with it for ſuperiority. They 
claſh in ſuch a manner as to daſh the waters to a 
conſiderable height. This conteſt between them 
is called the Hygra, or Eager, ptobably from 
the French word eau-guerre, (water-war) : the 
tide getting the better, marches -up the ſtream 
victorious.” But the phenomenon is, in my opi- 


nion, more philoſophically accounted for by 
B 2 Sir 


% 


Sir Robert Atkins, in his Hiſtory of Gloceſter- 
ſhire, who fays, © the mouth of the Severn 
opening to the great Atlantic ocean, the latter 
pours in its tide with great violence, and the 
river becoming narrow on a fudden, it fills the 
channel at once.” 


Witkam of Malmſbury ſays of this river, 
there is not any in the land that has a broades 
channel, ſwifter ſtream, or greater plenty of 
fiſh. There is in it, as it were, a daily rage 
and fury of the waters, which I know not whether 
I may call a gulph or whirlpool, caſting up the 
fands from the bottom and rolling them into 
heaps. Any veſſel is in great danger that is 
ſtriken by it on the {ide : the watermen are uſed 
to it, and when they ſee this Hygra coming, 
they turn the veſſel, and cutting through the 
midſt of it, avoid its force.” 


The Severn is ſingularly uſeful for its exten- 
five inland navigation, inaſmuch as it opens a 
way from Montgomeryſhire, in North Wales, 
through the fertile counties of Salop, Worceſter, 
and Gloceſter, to Briſtol; and within a few 
miles of this place, the Wye and Uſk drop their 
tributary ſtreams into its capacious urn. The 
veſſels commonly uſed upon this river, are trows 
or barges, which carry from 40 to 120 tons bur- 
then; the former are adapted to the ſhallow 


ſtreams of the interior navigation, while the latter 
are 
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are ſo conſtrued as to combat the more boiſter - 
ous element of the Severn ſea. 


{ a} 


The hobblers and bargemen by which 

are navigated, are diſtinguiſhed above all others, 
for hardineſs and activity: this is partly attri- 
buted to the ſalubrity of their native air, and to 
their habitual exertions to encounter the dan- 
gerous obſtacles in this navigation. The river 
Severn produces ſalmon of a ſuperior quality; 
the royal ſturgeon is more common in its ſtream 
than is generally known; and the ſalt tides nur- 
ture an innumerable quantity of eels, flat fiſh, 
ke. Kc. | 


The chief conveyance over this river from 
London, Bath, and Briſtol, to South Wales, is 
at the 


- NEW PASSAGE. 


It is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the paſſage 
of Auſt, or Old Paſſage; the New Paſſage houſe 
on the Gloceſterſhire ſide of the Severn, is about 
ten miles from Briſtol, at which place a boat re- 
gularly attends to convey to the oppoſite fide, the 
Welch Mail, and ſuch travellery as go thither 
for that purpoſe, by the coach that leaves the 
Rummer Tavern, near the Exchange, Briſtol, 
about half an hour paſt one o'clock each day. 


Such as do not come in the coach, are only ad- 
. mitted 
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mitted into this boat on courteſy. There is be- 
ſides a common paſſage boat of larger conſtruc- 
tion, that attends each day at low water for all 
deſcriptions of paſſengers, to either ſhore, with 
their equipages, horſes, &c. &c. and is as com- 
modious as moſt vehicles of its kind. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


This county is ſuppoſed to take its name from 
the river Monow. (See Monmouth, Vol. II.) 
The ancient Welch boaſted of this as the beſt 
portion of their country : it was brought into 
the circuit of the Engliſh Judges in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and is ſince commonly con- 
ſidered as an Engliſh county. The Paſſage 
Houſe on this ſide the water is pleaſantly ſeated 
on an eminence, and commands a diverſified, 
extenſive, and intereſting proſpect, 


The following ſketch is expreſſive of the ge- 
neral landſcape of the country : — 1 have re- 
courſe to the nid of poetic meaſures, under an 
idea that my efforts, however humble, may ſome- 
times ſerve to relieve the tedium of common 
nurrative, and amuſe the fancy at leaſt, if they 
do not improve the underſtanding. 


There the aſcent, with ſofteſt verdure cloth'd, 
Prolongs the view to where tae trembling trees 
Shut up th? horizon ; on th“ adverſe fide, 
In tern magniſicence, the beetling clifts 
With 
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With ſhades and ſand embrown the deep; and there, 
5 Emergent only o'er the falling tides, 

Big maſſes riſe ** of merehant · marring rocks,” 
Whoſe craggy cones © in the mind's eye” aſſume 
The hoary ſemblance of Palmira fall'n, 

Or deſolated Athens, Eye of Greece.“ 

With vacant features, wrapt in thoughtleſs mood, 
See liflleſs ſailors pois'd on flitting T&ows, 

Which, thinly ſcatter'd, ſpeck the ſpacious Frith |! 
But now the ſtronger guſhes of the tide 

Rouſe their lethargic ſtrength, and all is buſtle, 
Hark ! how the rattling blocks, and flutt'ring ſails, 
And fighting waves, and intermingled ſhouts, 
Wake cavern'd Echo | and the ſea-ſprung gales 
With lively whiltle cheer the gen'rous toil, 


Awhile Sabrina, I muſt leave thy ſhores, 
And haſte to ſcenes more varied and more rare = 
Wild as the Druid's ſong, ſoft as the dream 
Of youthful loves, and as Arcadia, ſweet, 
Where frolic nature holidays the time 
In painted meads, and rippling brooks, and woods 
Wide waving, cowſlip beds, and banks of thyme, 
And moſſy wilds forlorn, Tranſported thence 
I'll courſe the vaſter coaſt, which pointeth mill 
With tony finger to cwrulean waves ' 
Majeſtic riſing from the weſtern ſea. 


Oft, while religious horror thril's my ſoul, 
Give me with pilgrim feet at cloſe of day, 
To walk monaſtic rounds, dwell on the fall 
Of gothic grandeur z mark the ſhattered arch, 
Or ſpell the mould'ring tomb, Withawe - ſtruck eye 
Let me explore the maſſive monuments 
Of ancient chivalry ; th! embatt!'d tow'rs, 
The frowning ſoſſe, and ivy-mantled piles 
Hewn by the hardy ſons of other years — 
The blue-ey'd Saxen, or the ruddy Dane. 


Nor 
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Nor Inattentive let me paſt the Forts, 

'Th\ immortal Nations, thme-defying mounds, 
Form'd by the legions of imperial Rome, 

What time her eagles Ger old Cambria flew 1 
Cambria, whoſe heroes on thelr wieder ſhields 
Recely'd the feel-elad vers of the globe 
While mountains thunder'd with the din of army, 


And Britons whirling in thelr A cars. 


The county of Monmouth has by hiſtorians 
been commonly reputed to contain the earlieſt 
and moſt conſiderable Roman ſtations in Britain; 
beſides which the natives have many vague and 
problematical accounts of their having the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity within the iſland: 
and the numberleſs ruins of ancient citadels and 
other extenſive fortifications that every way ſolicit 
obſervation, induce ſomething more than a pre- 
ſumption that it has been the ſtrongeſt * of 
the Welch frontiers, 


An original manuſcript, once in the library of 
Llandaff, and afterwards in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
Richard Perrot, Bart. ſays, ** The ſecond Legion 
of the Romans, in the third century, having 
landed on a rock (Cherryſtone) off Sudbrook 
Point, from Ouſt (Auſt Cliff), formed Sudbrook 
intrenchments, next Portſcuit (Porthy Sgewin), 
then formed their famous city Venta (Venta 
Silurum):” the latter, Camden names * their 
chief city, and known before the name of Mon- 


mouth was heard of. Other parts of this ma- 
nuſcript 
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nuſeript repreſent the Romans to have been 
driven by the Britons from Venta Silurum to 
Caerleony;” which laſt, according. to Antoninus, 
\\ had the title of Legle Secunda, and in the 
Britiſh Kaer Lhelon, and Kaer Lhelon at Wyk,“ 

which is “ the elty of the Legion on the river 
Uk,” 


John Cofter, an anclent writer, ſays, all the 
kings of the Saxon race held a congreſs in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, how to carry on the war againſt the 
Britons in the year 689:“ According to Rorence 
of Worceſter, in the year 1603, Harold ſet 
fail from Briſtol, with a powerful force, on the 
ſame intention: and both theſe hoſtile meaſures 
were moſt probably intended againſt theſe op- 
poſite ſhores of the Severn. 


Ten minutes walk from the Paſſage-Houſe, on 
a level eminence, enjoying the ſalubrious ſea air, 
and the ſtill varying pony” on the water's 
edge, you find 


SUDBROOK INTRENCHMENTS a CHAPEL. 


This was doubtleſs a Roman work; for as 
Camden ſays, ** the Roman bricks and coins 
here found, are certain arguments:” by his writ- 
ing it appears to have had ramparts, &c.” be- 
longing to it, high as an ordinary houſe.” — 
There is till a triple ditch plainly diſtingaiſh- 

C able, 


* 
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able, in form of a bow, which, with the remains 
of the chapel (almoſt obſcured by wild varie- 
gated ſhrubs), is all that the invading ſea has 
ſpared :— _ 
16% — — the Severn, 

« With a fierce current and a dreadful roar ! 

% Beats down the Romiſh camp on Sudbrook ſhore ; 

« Where er'ſ the Brazen Eagle took her ſtand, 

„% When her victorious legions curb'd this land. / 

4% But Severn's tide reverſes Britain's doom, 

« And forces, in her turn, the mounds of Nome.“ 


The chapel, Camden ſays, was named Tri- 
nity.” Near the middle of the ruin appears a 
flat ſtone, * In memory of Captain Bletham 
Smith, buried 1757, aged 65 years.” Some 
ueighbours remember him living on a compe- 
tency he had acquired as Captain of a ſhip, in 
the Guinea trade from Briſtol, and aſſured me 
his requeſt was, to have his body after death 
buried in the ſea,” adding, that having lived 
by the water, it beſt deſerved his remains:” that 
at laſt the expoſtulation of his friends relaxed the 
ſtubbornneſs of his purpoſe ſo far as to admit 
his being interred in this mouldering manſion, 
where, he obſerved, ** the ſea would ſoon reach 
him,” © | 

It is proper to remark, that ſuch as have 
horſes and carriages at command, and would 
avoid Chepſtow in their way through the country 
to Milford, may (by walking another pleaſant 

foot- 
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foot-way of half a mile from hence) meet their 
attendants at Portſeuit, which is a nearer road 
than the horſe-way, and ſaves the delay oP re- 
turning to the Inn. | 


PORTSCUIT or. PORTHY SGEWIN, 

According to Mr. Warrington and others, 
Harold, the ſon of Earl Godwin, in 1066, built 

a ſplendid houſe here, where King Edward, who 
then reſided at Gloceſter, paid him a viſit. This 
houſe, ſays the ſame author, was afterwards 
deſtroyed by Gryffydh ap Rhytherch, who ſlew 
the people and ſervants belonging to Harold, and 
carried away the materials for building, wan at 
great expence had deen ppg; | 


Other writers deſcribe the bulldingthus erected 
by Harold, as a caſtle or fortification, for the 
defence of a conſiderable port. The evident 
trace of a channel in the earth, that runs from 
hence to the Severn, gives much reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that the tides might once have reached ſo 
far. But time, the common enemy of human 
grandeur, has totally obliterated the building, 
nor left a wreck behind“. 

I muſt here remark that the humberleſs curi- 
oſities both of nature and art, with which the vi- 
cinity of Chepſtow abounds, are' attained with 
little addition to the lengthof this journey ; and 
St. Pierre's, Moin's Court, and Mathern Palace, 
have 
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have equal claim to attention, and are thus 
reached in the way thither. An excellent coach- 
road, of about two miles, leads to the firſt place, 
and from thence to Chepſtow ; but the moſt con- 
venient is a foot-way, the firſt part of which runs 
for about a mile upon an embankment, to 


K. PIERRE's. 


This is the ſeat of Thomas Lewis, Eſq. It is 
ſituated in a valley, and the principal view it 
commands is the Severn and its ſhores, on the 
Engliſh ſide of the water ; but what it loſes in 
extent of proſpect, is compenſated by rich ſur- 
Tounding verdure, woods, ſtreams, and every 
proviſion for a comfortable country manſion. 
The principal views of the houſe are very irregu- 
lar, owing to the various additions of different 
poſſeſſors, which, I am informed, would more 
than have built a very noble modern ſeat; an 
improvement ſometimes prevented by that lau- 
dable veneration for antiquity, which diſarms 
cenſure, 


The proprietor is proved, by ſome old writ- 
ing, to have been a Lewis, ſo early as the time 
of Henry III. from which period the family has 
held it in lineal deſcent to the preſent day. A 
quarter ofa mile from hence, is MOIN's COURT, 
Little appears to give it note but the name ; and 
a pair of uniform towers at its gateway, in appa- 

rent 
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rent good- order, (partly Gothic) and ſeem- 
ingly of later conſtruction than the neighbour- 
ing Palace of Mathern, which is known to have 
been the court ſeat; and that this was the epiſ- 
copal reſidence is proved by the arms over 
the entrance. It was probably built by Francis 
Goodwin, Lord Biſhop of Llandaff, author of 
De Præſulibus Angliz, and who affixed the fol- 
lowing antiquities which are till extant in the 
garden wall. The firſt, Camden proves to © have 
been a fragment from the Temple of Diana, 
found in a meadow near Carleon, on ſome che- 
quered pavement;” which ſhews that Titus Fla- 
vius Poſthumus Varius had there repaired the 
Temple of that Goddeſs. The ſecond is part of 
a votive altar, from which, Camden ſays, ** the 
name of the emperor ſeems to have been eraſed, 
when he was depoſed by his brother Antoninus 
Baſſianus, and declared an enemy; yet ſo as 
there are ſome ſhadows of the letters * re- 
maining.“ 


In the orchard adjoining to the houſe is diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ground plot of a court more anti- 
quated, and much larger in dimenſion than the 
preſent, which was anciently called Monk's Court, 
(ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of Monks), 
and gave riſe to the preſent name. 


Vol. I. o» MATHERN 
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MATHERN PALACE 


Is about two hundred paces from hence, to whieh 
the church nearly adjoins; but no part of the 
edifice exhibits any veltige of ſepulchral ſtate, 


In the charicel of the church is an handſome 
epitaph, inſcribed to the memory of 'Thomas 
Hughes, Eſq. of Moin's Court, Clerk of the 
Crown for the counties of Monmouth, Glamor- 
gan, Brecon, and Radnor, who died in 1667. 
—On a braſs plate are engraved the effigies of 
Philip Williams, and Alicia his wife, kneeling 
on each ſide of an altar, with the following in- 


feriptions: 


O Cue ter oure God, ſure hope of healpe, 
Beſyde ye have we none: 
Thy truth we love, and ſalſehede hate, 


Be thowe our gyde alone. 


In molten mettall or carved ſtone, 

No confidence we have; 
But in thy deathe and precious bloode, 
Or ſowles fro! hell to ſave. 


And beneath 


Vermibus hic donor, et fic oflendere donor, 
Hic veluti ponor, fic erit orbis lonorem 


Ornata þ Henricum Williams, 
Forum filium, Anno Dom. 1 590, 


The following is a tranſcript from a wretched 
ſcrawl on the plaiſtered wall, in the chancel of 


Mathern charch : 
8 Here 
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„Here lieth the body of Theoderick King of 
++ Morganock, of Glamorganſhire, commonly 
called Sir Theoderick, and was accounted a 
e martyr, becauſe he was ſlain in a battle againſt 
de the Saxons, being then Pagans, and in de- 
4 fence of the Chriſtian Religion. The battle was 
« fought at Tintern, where he obtained a great 
„victory. He died here, being in his way 
© home, three days after the battle, having 
« taken order of Maurice, his ſon, who ſuc- 
« ceeded him in the kingdom, that in the ſame 
e place he ſhould happen to deceaſe, a church 
© ſhould be built, and his body buried in the 
fame; which was accordingly performed in 
the year 600. To which the following may be 
added from Biſhop Goodwin: „ That Theo- 
derick was King of Glamorgan, which then com- 
prehended Monmouthſhire, and was mortally 
wounded in a battle with the Saxons at Tintern, 
now Abbey Tintern, and died of his wounds 
where Mathern Church and Palace now ſtand : 
he was eſteemed a martyr, and gave the manor 
of Mathern to the Biſhops of Landaff for __ 
and was buried there Anno $90e" 


You will have a pleaſant guide through the 
ruins of the palace, in the farmer who inhabits 
it: after a ſlight alluſion to the paſt appropria- 
tions of this diſguiſed and mutilated pile, you are 

kumourouſly appriſed how aptly the variqus of- 
| D 2 fices 
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fices of ancient ſplendor are now ſuited to his ſe- 
veral domeſtic purpoſes. —Sic tranſit gloria mundi. 


% That court contains my cattle - ſwine are there; 

% Here fowls and fuel-- underneath is beer, 

*« Snug in that chamber, Sir, my corn is kept; 

„ My clover yonder—where a King has ſlept : 

«« My dame, her curds, does in the chapel ſqueeze 
In chancel ſalt her chines j the font holds cheeſe. 
There died a Biſhop, here his ghoſt walk'd fince, 
«« Until our Joan did fairly /cold it thence : 

«« Oft roſy churchmen, — here to eaſe reſign'd, 

On that great dough- trough, then a table, din'd.“ 


The principal hall is thirty-two feet by ſixteen, 
and twenty feet high; the chapel was (before be- 
ing divided for the above uſes) about thirty feet 
by ten; and over the gateway, now deſtroyed, 
appeared a curious hieroglyphical repreſentation 
of the Trinity, with a Saxon date. This led into 
the firſt court, and the view ſhews the entrance 
into the fecond or inner court — Se plate — the 
window to the left, is that of the chapel. 4 


They ſhew you beſide, the remains of a library, 
belonging to the See, which after having ſuffered 
all the various ravages to which it was neceſſarily 
ſubjected by its precarious ſituation, ſtill ſeems to 
contain ſomething worthy of preſervation. 


The way from hence to Chepſtow, 1s upon a 


line of fertile incloſed lands, from one part of 
w hich 
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which the river Severn with much novelty at- 
tracts the ſight; for that part of its ſhore, which 
is named Beachley-Point, ſcreening one part, 
and the lands above and below Beachley con- 
cealing more, what remains upon the oye has * 
figure of two ſpacious lakes. | 


Hardwick-Houſe,which the road nearly reaches, 
has a delightful ſituation, from whence, you may 
contemplate the ſuperior attractions of the coun- 
try about Chepſtow; it commands the town as 
well as ſome of the river Wye in its junction 
with the Severn; and in other parts of the proſ- 
pect many heads of clifted rocks appear ſhooting 
in ſpiral forms through the ſhrubby ſurface of 
the land. | 


King Edward lying at Auſt Clift, and Leolin 
Prince of Wales at Bethſey or Beachley, when 
the latter would neither come down to a confer- 
ence, nor croſs the Severn, Edward paſſed over 
to Leolin, who, ſeeing the King, and knowing 
who he was, threw his royal robes upon the 
ground, with which he had prepared to fit in 
judgment, leaped into the water breaſt high, and 
embracing the boat, fſaid,' ** Moſt wiſe. King, 
your humility has conquered my pride, and your 
wiſdom triumphed over my folly; mount upon 
that neck which I have fooliſhly exalted againſt 


you, ſo ſhall you enter into that country, which 
your 
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your goodneſs has this day made your own.” 
Thus ſaying, he made him ſit upon his robes, and 
joining hands did homage to him. 


S. TREACLE's CHAPEL 


Is near the mouth of the river Wye. A manu- 
ſcript of great antiquity, with which I was fa- 
voured by Mr. Stephens, repreſents this edifice 
to have been erected ſo early as the 47th year af- 
ter Chriſt, and dedicated to St. 'Treacle, the firſt 
female martyr. Its remains are perfectly viſible 
at ſome diſtance below high water mark. This 
circumſtance will add to the proofs I have to 
produce of the ſea's conſtant encroachments on 
the Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſhire coaſts ; 
whilſt northward on the Flintſhire and Cheſhire 
ſhores, much land has been gained from the ſea. 


CHEPSTOW 


Is a Saxon name, and ſignifies a market or place 
of trade; it is called in Britiſh, Kaſwent, or Caſ- 
tel} Gwent, and appears anciently to have been 
a place of conſiderable conſequence: its walls, 
which are yet principally ſtanding, extending far 
beyond the bounds of the preſent town. 


Some Authors attribute the riſe of Chepſtow to 
the decay of Caerwent, or Venta; from whence 
the Romans retreated to this ſpot, as a more con- 


venient ſituation for ſhipping, and more capable 
. alſo 
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allo of defence. It is ſaid, there were formerly 
five churches belonging to it, beſides the priory ; 
which laſt, called Great St. Mary's, is formed into 
a noble pariſh church, and is the pnly one remain- 
ing. The others were, St. Ann's, ſituated on or 
near the place where Mr. Saye's ſtone-houſe now 
ſtands; St. Nicholas's, St: Ewen's or Owen's, be- 
beſides the church in the caſtle, and St. Kinmark's 
in the ſuburbs. Some of the oldeſt inhabitants 
ſay, they can recollect the firſt two of theſe, but 
it muſt have been their ruins; for Leland, in his 
Itinerary, ſpeaks as follow: The towne of 
„ Chepſtow hath bene very ſtrongly waulled as 
yet doth appere. The waulles began at the 
ende of the great bridge over Wy, and ſo came 
to the Caſtel, the which yet ſtandeth fayr and 
e ſtrong not far from the ruin of the bridge. 
In the Caſtel ys one tower, as I herd ſay, be the 
name of Longine ; the towne now hath but 
one paroſhe chirche—the cells of a blake 
e monke or two of Bermundſey by London, was 
lately there ſuppreſſed, a great part of cumpace 
« withyn the waulles is now converted to little 
e meadowes and gardens,” 


The Clares, Earls of Pembroke, were formerly 
Lords of this place, and there is no doubt but . 
this family founded the principal part of the pre- 
ſent caſtle, about the year 1219; and alſo the 
walls of the town, as appears by the arms on the 
ſouth gate. The laſt of theſe, Richard, ſurnamed 

| Strong- 
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Strong-Bow, on account of his {kill in archery, 
was the firſt who introduced the Engliſh power 
into Ireland. By his daughter, it devolved to 
the Bigots, and is now by deſcent the property 
of the Duke of Beaufort, Strong-Bow is ſaid to 
have been born at Kinmark Houſe, which ſtood 
2 few fields weſtward from the town ; near which 
ſpot was once held a market for ſupplying the in- 
habitants and garriſon with proviſions from the 
country. 


At this place ended the famous dyke made by 
order of Offa, King of Mercia, from the northern 
coaſt, in Flintſhire; as this included the town and 
caſtle, a ſtrong proof ariſes that the latter was for» 
merly a Saxon garriſon againſt the Britons. 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE 


Is one of the nobleſt remains of military archi- 
tecture in the kingdom. It is built along the 
ridge of a high perpendicular rock, the foot of 
which is waſhed by the river on one ſide, as is 
ſhewn in the view; and on the other it is ſepa» 
rated by a deep chaſm from the town ; and con- 
ſiſts of four courts, divided by ſcreens, with gates, 
two on each fide the keep, or citadel, which is a 
large ſquare building, commonly called the 
Chapel, and was anciently feigned to have been 
built by Longinus, a Jew, the father of him wha 
pierced our Saviour's fide; who, for ſome crime 

wag 
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was condemned to ſeek Britain, and to build 
ſomething an the river Wye. 


- 


The firſt or lower court next to the bridge, in 
which is the principal entrance, contained the 
domeſtic buildings and offices of the caſtle, part 
of which is now fitted up intd a neat and com- 
fortable dwelling: and on the eaſt fide ſtands a 
large and remarkable tower, outwardly of a cir- 
_ cular form, and very ſtrong; in which was con- 
fined, for life, Colonel Martin, who was one of 
the regicides that condemned King Charles I. 


In the troubles under this reign, Chepſtow 
was garriſoned- for the King; and, according to 
Ruſkworth, in October 1645, Colonel Morgan, 
Governor of Gloceſter, at the head of three hun- 
dred horſe and four hundred foot, aſſiſted by the 
Monmouthſhire men, made himſelf maſter of 
the town; and a few days afterwards, Colonel 
Fitzmorris, Governor of the Caſtle, furrendered 
himſelf and his garriſon, on articles, priſoners 
of war. . 


In the ſpring of 1648, the caſtle was ſurpriſed 


by Sir Nicholas Kemeys, Mr. Thomas Lewis, 
and other active Royaliſts ; who, in the abſence 


of the Governor, Colonel Hewes, obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of a port in the night, by means of a 


correſpondence with ſome in the caſtle; when, 
notwithſtanding one Cautrell, an officer, with a 


E few 


— 
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few ſoldiers, retreated to the tower of the keep, 
where they for a while attempted a defence; it 
was taken, and Captain Herbert, with the gar- 
riſon, made priſoners. 


To recover this loſs, a body of forces was 
ſpeedily aſſembled by Col, Herbert, and Crom- 
well marched againſt it, in perſon, thinking to 
have taken it by ſtorm. He ſoon got poſſeſſion 
of the town, but unſucceſsfully” aſſaulted the 
caſtle; whereupon he left Col. Ewer, with a train 
of artillery, ſeven companies of foot, and four 
troops of horſe, to proſecute the ſiege. But the 
garriſon, conſiſting of only 160 men, gallantly 
defended themſelves till their proviſions were 
exhauſted, and even then refuſed to ſurrender on 
aſſurance of quarter, intending to have eſcaped 
by means of a boat; but they were diſappointed 
by the intrepidity of a ſoldier in the parliamen- 
tary army, who, ſwimming acroſs the river with 
a knife between his teeth, cut the boat from her 
mooring and brought her away. 


At length, on the 25th of May, the Caſtle was 
taken, Sir Nicholas Kemeys, and about forty men 
having been ſlain in the ſiege; which event was 
conſidered of ſuch importance, that the Captain 
who brought the news was rewarded with fifty 
pounds, and the Parliament directed a letter of 
thanks to Col. Ewer, and the officers and foldiers 
employed in that ſervice, 


Induſtry, 
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Induſtry, and the ſpirit of commerce, have 
lately much improved *this town from the ſtate 
to which it was reduced after the civil wars; and 
it appears to be ſtill progreſſively mending. 


Within this century, no veſſels viſited Chep- 
ſtow, larger than thoſe employed on the inland 
navigations of Wye and Severn, and in the pre- 
ſent generation, only four or five merchant ſhips 
of burden uſed the trade; but there are now 
always from twenty to thirty. 


The bridge of Chepſtow, which joins it to the 
county of Gloceſter, is ſeventy feet high, formed 
of wood, and to look from it at low water, it 
really appears tremendous. This magnitude, the 
extraordinary height of the ſpring tides makes ne- 
ceſſary, which riſe here from forty to upwards of 
fifty feet, a greater ſwell than perhaps is known at 
any.other place on the globe. In the premiſes of 
Mr. Evans, attorney, in Caſtle-ſtreet, there is a 
well which conſtantly ebbs and flows contrary to 
the tide, ſimilar to Sandford's well in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, ſpoken ſo much of by Camden. 


The church is an handſome ſtructure, the old 
part conſiſting of Saxon architecture, with eight 
muſical bells and an organ. At the upper end 
of the ſouth aiſle is a neatly decorated tomb, 
with ſtone figures of an Earl and Counteſs of 
Worceſter; but the moſt remarkable is a memo- 

| rial 
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rial of Colonel Henry Martin, commonly called 
Harry Martin: he was born at Oxford, where 
his father Sir Henry Martin then lived, was a 
Doctor of Civil Law, ſucceſſively Judge of the Ad- 
miralty, and Dean of the Arches ; in 1624, Judge. 
of the Prerogative Court; and in 1628, ſerved 
in Parliament as a Burgeſs for the Univerſity of 
Oxford. Henry, at fifteen, was entered a Gen- 
tleman Commoyer of Univerſity College, where, 
giving proofs of pregnant parts, he had the de- 
gree of A. B. conferred on him in the year 1619. 
He afterwards went into one of the Inns of 
Court, and then travelled into France. In the 
year 1640, before the death of his father, who 
was Lord of the Manor of Longworth, and poſ- 
ſeſſed conſiderable eſtates in Berkſhire, he was 
elected one of the Knights in Parliament for that 
county; and in the war that ſoon afterwards 
deſolated the kingdom, he ſided with the Par- 
liament; and when 'the King was vanquihed 
and brought to trial, Henry Martin fat as one 
of his Judges. After the Reſtoration, he came 
in upon the proclamation of ſurrender, and had 
his life ſpared ; but his eſtate was ſequeſtrated, 
and himſelf impriſoned for life in Chepſtow 
Caſtle, where he died ſuddenly at dinner, as 
reported by Anthony Wood, in the year 1680, 
aged 78, and was buried in the church of St. 


Mary, on the gth of September in the year, 
The following is a copy of his epitaph, wyitten by 
ich was 


himſelf, by way of acroſtic, and 
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taken from his tomb-ſtone before the letters were 


obliterated by people conſtantly walking over 
it, and which I remember lying flat on the 
ground in the narrow paſſage leading from the 
middle into the north aiſle, and exactly e 


to the reading deſk. 


HERE 
SEPTEMBER the Nath, 


WAS BURIED 
A True ENGLISHMAN, 


WHO in Berkſhire was well known, 

To love his Country's Freedom bove his own ; - 
But being immured full twenty years, 

Had time to write as doth appear, 


HIS EPITAPH. 


„Here, or elſewhere (all's one to you, to me) 
Earth, air, or water gripes my gholtly duſt, 

None knows how ſoon to be by fire ſet free : 
Reader, if you, an oft-txy'd rule will truſt, 
You'll gladly'do and ſuffer what you mult,” 


„ My time was ſpent in ſerving you and you, 
And death's my pay, it ſeems, and welcome too : 
Revenge deſtroying but itself, while l 
To birds of Prey leave my old cage and fly, 
Examples preach to the eye—care then, mine ſays, 
Not ho you end, but how you ſpend your days,” 


The principal Inn in Chepſtow, is the Beau- 
fort Arms, which «as built by his Grace the Duke 
Vor. II. F | of 
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of that title, and is furniſhed with every conve- 
nience and accommodation. But there are other 
Inns that will be found convenient for the fru- 
gal traveller, 


Regular market boats ſail weekly between Briſ- 
tol and this place. The paſſage is ſafe, and per- 
formed in two tides. The fare ſix-pence. 


Five miles from hence ſtand the venerable 
ruins of 


FIXES 2K 
which, with the intermediate ſcenery, claim par- 
ticular attention; and to this end'it is beſt to gb up 


the river (for which purpoſe a boat is provided at 
the Inn for a guinea), and return by the road. 


In the paſſage by water, the eye has a rich 
treat in the rocky ſcenery, and the foliage of 
the hanging woods that cover the ſummits, or 
adorn the ſides of the cliffs with much variety, 
and beauty of colouring. 


The ſecret avenies of the woods preferve the 
greateſt abundance of foxes many ruvens are 
obſerved every year to build about Wind-ClIf, 
in this paſſage 4 and it is ſaid the nightingales 
are here more numerous and melodious than in 
auy vtlier part of the kingdom, | 


He 
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Here frowging rocks ſalute the ſmiling glades, 

And riſing lights enliven finking ſhades ; 

The groves inſpired by vernal ſpirits play, 

And waters ſparkle with the blaze of day : 

Scenes after ſcenes in juſt ſucceſſion glide, 

And keep due pace with the faſt-preſling tide ; 

Here curious fancy well may wiſh to ſtray, 

And tread the woody maze or clifted way; 

Where in defiance high black ravens brood, , 

Where wiley Reynard hoards his pilfer'd food ; 

Where ſweeteſt Philomel, on leafy ſpray, 

Or tends her young, or thrills the gargling lay ; 
Where no rude ſwalns the ſhady cell can know, 

1% Nor ſerpents climb, nor blaſting winds may blow.“ 


Paſſing theſe enchanting views, on the right 
is Lancant-Houſe. It has a pretty ſtation in the 
centre of fertile meadows, which the river has 
cut into the form of a peninſula : from thence 
the ſceng conſtantly varies into happy compo- 
ſitions z in ſome parts ſmall features of the rocks 
appear ; in others, their rotting fragments have 
formed a rugged ſlope to the river; and the 
ſliding ſoil, fertile by accident, artleſily ſpotted 
with evergreen, and detached maſſes of pendent 
paſturage, highly contributes to aſſiſt the con- 
traſts of beauty, by 


After ea paſſige of about five miles, the hills 
open from the river into a pleaſing expanſe of 
meadows, at the extremity of which appears 


Faq TINTERN 
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TINTERN ABBEY, 


*« Tn thick ſhelter of black ſhades embower'd,"” 


For it is a great way environed with higher hills 
than have hitherto been met with—hills which 
are cloaked with crowding ſhrubs, and every 
where darkened over with crooked oaks and ſable 
ſelf-ſet yew, while the harſh vibration of Wye's 
folemn murmurs, amidſt the cafual rocks, re- 
ſound with mournful echoes through the whole, 


This Abbey was founded for Ciſterclans, by 
Walter Clare, 1131, and valued at the diſſolu- 
tion at one hundred and ninety-four pounds, 
In it are remains of the monument and figure 
of the founder's brother, Gilbert de Clare, who 
died 1148; the nave is 230 feet by 33; the ero- 
paile is 160 feet long. It has fallen by ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Duke of Beaufort, who has taken 
great pains to clear it for the acceſs and obſerv- 
ation of viſitors. Mr. Gilpin deſcribes it“ A 
very enchanting piece of ruin : Nature has now 
made it her own: time has worn off all traces of 
the rule; it has blunted the ſharp edge of the 
chiſſel, and broken the regularity of oppoſing 
parts. The figured ornaments of the eaſt win- 
dow are gone; thoſe of the weſtward are left ; 
moſt of the other windows, with their principal 
ornaments, remain.” 


6 To 
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„ To thoſe were ſiperidded the btnaments 
of time: Ivy in maſſes uncommonly large, had 
taken poſſeſſion of many parts of the wall, and 
given a happy effect to the gay-coloured None 
of which the building is eotpofed; Nor way 
this undecorated z malfes of vardus hues, with 
lychens, maiden-hair, pentiyleaf, and other 
humble plants, had overſpread the ſurface, or 
hung from every joint and crevice; forne of them 
were in flower, others only in leaf, but altogether 
gave thoſe full-blown tints which add the richeſt 
colouring to a ruin, Such is the beautiful ap- 
pearance which Tintern Abbey exhibits on the 
outſide, in thoſe parts where we can obtaln a 
nearer view of It ; but when we enter it we ſee 
it in moſt perfecllon, at leaſt if we conſider it 
as an independent object, unconnected with 
landſcape i the roof is gone, but the walls, pil- 
lars, and abutments which ſupport it, are en- 
tire; a few of the pillars indeed have given way, 
and here and there a piece of the facing of the 
wall; but in correſpondent parts, one always 
remains to tell the ſtory. The pavemetit is ob- 
literated : the elevation of the choir is no longer 
viſible. The whole area is reduced to one level, 
cleared of rubbiſh, and covered with neat turf, 
cloſely ſhorn, and interrupted with nothing but 
the noble columns that formed the (aiſles and 
ſupported the towers.” 


When 
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When we ſtood at one end of this awful piece 
of ruin, and ſurveyed the whole in one view, 
the elements of air and earth, its only covering 
and pavement, and the grand and venerable re- 
mains which terminated both, perfect enough 
7 form the perſpective, yet broken enough to 

eſtroy the regularity ; the eye wav above mea- 
ſure delighted with the beauty, the * 
and the novelty of the ſcene, 


Beneath this ſolemn gloom ſurrounded yew, 
A Guardian Cenis dwells, if Fame ſays true 
Who oft at moonlight fklms yon tangled maze, 
'Treads the lone paths, or in the valley rays ; 
Aloft now borne on Friendſhipts Ready wings 
He ſoars, to heul the wounds aMiQtion brings ; 
The tear he wipes, impels ſweet hope to glow, 
When ſleep denies, and dwmons ſport with woe, 


As onee within this penſive made I lay, 
Breething the pure mellifluous ſcents of May 
While round on every buſh, attun'd to love, 
The Jocund birds In ſweeteſt warblings Rrove | 
A gentle lumber, ſoft as genial air, 

| Stole thro! my nerves and ſilenced all my care z 
6 When lo | in ſylvan garb before me ſlood 
The ſacred Genius of the many wood ; 
Around he threw his eyes with look benign, 
His hand he wav'd, when thus the form divine 
% Mortal be wiſe— be wiſe,” again he ſaid, 
« And in the path of virtue conſtant tread 1 
« Lives there the man to vice a willing ſlave, 
8 « But ſtands the finiſh'd coxcomb, fool, or knave } 
« Till loſt to fame, to dire diſeaſe a prey, 
% He penſive ſighs, and pines his hours away : 
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„Be %, let honour ev'ry action guide, + 
% Ambition ſhun, and ſhun the ſlaves of pride. 
%% Ah! wouldſt thou taſte of life's tranſcendant joy, 
« Far from a vicious world for ever fly ; | 
1% There Peace, to few alas | but little known, 
1% Ryes her lov'd vale for ſolitude's her own z 
„% There Wiſdom, Virtze, Health, the Code join, 
„% And on the brows of worth their wreaths entwine.“ 
While thus with gracious ſmile the phantom ſpoke, 
A ſudden ſtart my pleaſing umber broke 
I roſe, while Conſcience faithful to her truſt, 
The moral viſion own'd and own'd it juſt, 
80 Track hene er her heavinly Rraine he fings, 
Strikes error dumb, and ſure conviAion brings, 4 

In the village there were once conſiderable 
iron-works carried on by means of the river 
but the improvements in agriculture having 
cleared much of the woody lands through the 
neighbourhood, and thereby diminiſhed the 
neceſſary ſupply of charcoal, many of them are 
conſequently neglefted; and this, in ſome de- 
gree, accounts for the wretchadneſs to be ob- 
ſerved among the labouring poor. Much of 


the road from Tintern to Piercefield, 
*« Lies thro! the perplex'd paths of the drear wood, 


The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows F 
Threats the forldrn and wand'ring traveller.“ 


Leaving this, you are charmed with more en- 
tenſive and pleaſing views of the country than 
any that have yet preſented themſelves, and 
they are continually changing their character all 
the way to the boundaries of | 

PIERCEFIELD 
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The attractions of this delightful place have 
ſo long been held in eſteem by the few of taſte, 
and the many of faſhion, that but little can be 
added to its celebrity. How well the alterations 
produced by the late proprietor, Mr. Smith, will 
bear a compariſon in the eye of all thoſe who 
have the original plan in remembrance, will be 
hard to determine; for my part I cannot help 
regretting the loſs of many a grace, ingeniouſly 
contrived to improve, without adulterating its 
native charms. 


It is à circumſtance of concern to all, that 
the original improver of this happy ſpot, after 
enjoying it with ample fortyne and univerſal 
eſteem, by uncommon viciſſitudes of life, ſunk 
inſolvent into the gloomy manſions of à priſon, 
whence he was oply reſcued by the hand of 
pity, to periſh in hopeleſs dependance at little 
more than half the common age of man. 


ON THE LATE ; 
VALENTINE MORRIS, Eſq. 


"Twas Damon, ſimplicity's friend, 
Embelliſh'd this life-giving ſcene, 

Gave the woods a more magical hend, 
And the vales a more beautiful green, 


The grats ſo fantaſtic and gay, 
The taſte of their ſhepherd confeſs ; 
And Nature was pleaſed to ſurvey 
Herſelf in a holiday dreſs, $45: 
1 And 


\ 


\ 


And viſiting ſtrangere were free, | 


As ſwallows that welcom'd the Springs 


Or freſh huney-blows to the bee, 
Or larks to his lawn from the wing, 


From the brow of the daiſy deek'd hill; 
He courteouſly polnted each ſpot 

The ellſſe and the lime varnih's vill, 
The rulaous caſtle and cot. 


When ſan« beams more vertical roſe, 


He led thraugh the ſun ſpaugled: ſhada, 


To a moſs matted bed of repoſe, 
I the cooling receſs of a glade, 


And there with. complacence and caſe, 
The ſtores of his mind he'd.impart 3 

The jeſt that was certain to pleaſe, 
The ſtory that went to the heart. 


But alas ! how uncertain the joys 
Allotted to mortals below | 

A ſtorm wing'd its way through the ſkies, 
And filled the gay landſcape with woe. 


It ſhiver'd the oak's branch on high, 
And. blaſted the ſhrub to its root 

The gum fountains inſtant were dry, 
And vine trees let fall their rich froit. 


The bounds with rude treſpaſs were broke, 


And wolves forc'd the flocks from their folds ; 


The herds their old paſtures forſook, © 


And hawks drove the doves from their holds. 


The garlands of May-day are torn, 
| The revels of harveſt are o'er ; 
The nymphs preſs their boſoms forlorn, 


And the dance on the green is no more.” 


"44 Poor 
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Poor Valentine Morris, whom Shenſtone, 
among a thouſand other people, envied; whom 
poor old Thickneſſe more ſinned againſt, than 
ſinning, relieved; and whom ſome of his neareſt 
relations left deſtitute, or inſultingly tendered 
him a pityful dole of broken victuals, when his 
high heart was breaking in the King's Bench 
Priſon! He who communicates this article, ſaw 
him taking in a petty meaſure of milk in a brown 
__ Wenn * ; 
After returning from Piercefield to Chepſtow, 
a very good turnpike road leads into the poſt | 
road to Newport —it paſſes the village of Crick. 
Mrs. Lewis, late of St. Pierre's, has a handſome 
houſe here; the Village otherwiſe is of little 
account. 


CALDECOT CASTLE, 


Which is ſeen from the road, has no memo- 
rial of its founder ; but the Gothic arches __ 
it to have been built in the Norman age: 
principal, and almoſt only, remains appear in 
the annexed Plate, 


The face of nature, through moſt of the en- 
ſuing ſtage, is not ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
pictureſque beauties as many pther parts of this 
county; but thoſe portions, which have been 
properly improved, and uſed in agriculture, 

are 
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are found greatly produQtive, whilſt the meadow 
lands are always rich, and ſometimes luxuriant. 
CAERWENT. 

It is generally underſtood that this roſe many 
years ago out of Venta before-mentioned, a 
very ancient city, four miles to the weſt of it, 
which flouriſhed in the time of Antonin the 
whole country was called from it Gwent, Went- 
ſet, and Wents:land: It was farther; as we read 
in Tathaius, a Britiſh Saint; an Univerſity, ot 
place apptopriated to literature, over which this 
Tathaius preſided with much credit: 


A ſuperb teſſelated pavement in the moſaic 
ſtile, may be ſeen in the village. It was diſ- 
covered in the earth in 1777, and Mr. Wyndham 
aſſerts it to be no ways inferior to thoſe beautiful 

vements which are ſo carefully preſerved in 
the Palace of the King of Naples at Portici. 
Much is remaining of the ancient fortifications 
of this town, particularly on the north ſide, 
where great portions of its walls and forts are 
preſenting themſelves in awful durability and 


much beauty. 


A ſhort way from the Rock and Fountain Inn, 
{which the road paſſes) on the high part of a 
conical point called a Knoll, the fortified man- 
fion of Penhow ſuddenly preſents itſelf, This 


was ſometime the reſidence of the family of St. 
Maurs, 
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Maurs, and its ſtile and fituation lead to a ſup- ; 
poſition taat it muſt have been erected by an 
early branch of that ancient family. 


Two miles ſhort -of Newport ſtands 
CHRIST-CHURCH. 


This village is on a conſiderable eminence, 
commanding a moſt extenſive proſpect. In the 
church there is a notable ſepulchral ſtone, which 
the inhabitants ſay belongs to ſome Saint.“ 
Whence this fancy ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to 
gueſs; for the inſcription that remains, only ſays 
that a man and his wife are buried there; their 
figures were ſlightly traced on the ſtone, and are 
very perfect, though four hundred years old. 


Upon this ſtone, on a certain night in the year, 
men, women, and children, who are weak in 
their limbs, are brought from diſtant parts to 
lie from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſing ; after which, they 
tell you with wonder, ſome have been known 
to recover from their maladies. That this, and 
numberleſs inſtances of ſimilar prejudices, ſhould 
ſtill exiſt among ſome of the leaſt enlightened 
members of ſociety, few will be ſurpriſed who 
obſerve the ſuperſtitious reſpect paid to it by the 
ancient Welch writers, examples of which every 
where appear in the productions of Giraldus 
Cambrenſis; Jeffery of Monmouth; Caradoc Lloyd, of 
Wrexham; Charles Edwards, &c. &c. and as other 

writers 
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writers, of better credit, have given ſuch an 
imperfect and ſuperficial Hiſtory of Ancient 
Wales, I ſhall too often have only, the above 


dubious guides to rely on. But no one has 
exhibited this imagery of infected reaſon in 


higher colouring than the Rev. Mr. Jones, in a 
recent publication which he calls the Hiſtory of 
his Pariſh, (Aberiſtrith, Monmouthſhire) which 
is now read by the cottage ſcholars of the neigh- 


bouring mountains, with equal àvidity and faith. 


« The fons of infidelity ſeem much averſe un- 
to, and affect to ſpeak with levity, and ridi- 
cule apparitions, as if they were the poſterity 
and ſcholars of the ancient Sedducees, againſt 
whom the Scripture ſpeaks. But in the name 
of truth, why is it that theſe men can give no 
ſober attention to.great numbers of honeſt men, 


who have their wits about them as well as they, 
are as far from lying and falſehood as themſelves . 


can be, and who atteſt theſe things ? 


In former times, more than at preſent, 
there were frequent appearances of the Fairies 
in Wales: they are no doubt evil ſpirits helong- 


ing to the kingdom of darkneſs; they wete ſeen 
and heard by ſome perſon or other continually, 
and ſometimes by ſeveral perſons together, at 


all hours in the night, and ſometimes in the 
day ; but in the night more than in the day, 
and in the morning and evening of the day more 


Vor. I. H than 
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than about noon, abundance of people ſaw them, 
and heard their muſic, which every one faid 
was low and pleaſant, but none could ever learn 
their tune—heard their talking like that of many 
talking together, but their words were ſeldom 
underſtood ; but, in appearance, they ſeemed 
to diſpute much about future events, and what 
they were to do: whence it became a proverb 
in the pariſh concerning diſagreeing perſons, 
Ni chydunant hwy mwy ni bendith eu mam- 
mau ;” they will no more agree than the Fairies. 
| 727 

They were deſirous to entice people into 

their company, and ſome were drawn into it, 


and remained among them for ſome time, uſu- 


ally a whole year; as did Edward William Rees, 
a man whom I well knew, and was a neighbour. ” 
'They rather appeared to an uneven number of 
- perſons ; to one, three, five, &c. and oftener to 
men than to women. Thomas William, Ed- 

mond, of Havodavel, an honeſt pious man, who 
often ſaw them, declared that they appeared 
with one bigger than the reſt, going before them 


in the ſame company. 


\ 


They very often were ſeen in the form of a 
funeral, before the death of many perſons, with 
a bier and a black cloth, ſurrounded by com- 
pany. The inſtances of this were ſo numerous, 
that it is plain, and paſt all diſpute, they could 


infallibly foretel the time of a man's death. 
+ Going 
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Going with my aunt Elizabeth Roger, my 
mother's ſiſter, ſomewhat early in the morning. 
by the way fide which we were paſſing, I ſaw the 
likeneſs of a ſheepfold, and within it a company 
of people, ſome ſitting down, ſome going in, and 
others coming out, bowing their heads as they 
paſſed under the branch of a dried ttee, I think 
of hazel, which was fixed oves the door, It 
ſeemed to me as if they had been dancing, and 
that there was a muſician ; I well remember, the 
reſemblance of a fair woman, with a high crowned 
hat and a red jacket, who made a better appear- 
ance than the reſt, and whom, I think, they 
ſeemed to honour, I tjll have a pretty clear 
idea of her white face, and well formed counte- 
nance : the men wore white cravats ; and I always 
think they were the perfect reſemblance of Nahe 
living i in the world before my time. 


«4 Theſe Fairies, (he farther obſerves) ſeem 
not to delight in open plain grounds of any 
kind, nor in watery places, but in dry grounds, 
not far from hedges,” the ſhade bf green. trees, 
the hazel, and the oak, he ſeems to 18 as 
tiger e haunts. of 


Next, with the mighty power of Baſhan, Gath, 
and Patagonia; the Anakims, the Emims, and 
Zamzummins, with Finmaccaul the Scot, and 
Colebran the Dane; he ſuborns a hoſt of mortal 
length in ancient Britiſh giants; the which he 
H 2 whim- 
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_ whimſically aſſociates with theſe puny tribes of 
ſupernatural adventurers. I cannot forbear 
introducing the following Stanza with which 
Milton has fo beautifully painted theſe lights of 
reaſon and religion, which have ſo generally 
exploded theſe bug-bear ſuperſtitions : 


„go when the Gun In bed, 
Curtain'd in cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orlent wave z 
The flocking ſhadows pale, 
| Troop to th inſernal jail, 
Bach fetter'd ghoſt flips to his ſeveral grave, 
And the yellow-ſkirted fays,” 


In Aheriſtrith pariſh he fays is B*dd-ey- , 
gwr-her (the tall man's grave) —Going with the 
corpſe from Blaenè-Gwent Lanwenarth church, 
where the Blaené-Gwent people were buried be- 
fore the church of Aberiſtrith was built; it grow- 
ing late, and the weather tempeſtuous. and hav- 
ing to paſs in a boat over the river Uſk, before 
they could reach the church, diſcouraged by the 
difficulty and the extraordinary weight of the 
corpſe, they buried him there: the diſtance from 


the foot ſtone to the head ſtone. is thirteen feet, 


and allowing a foot for each end for the ſpace 
between the ſtones and the corpſe, the length of 


the body my be eleven feet long.” 


The road from Chriſt-church to ne bh 
a great deſcent for more than a mile, and Pa- 
ing 
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ing the vale of Uſk, reaches Newport Bridge ; 
at the ſouthernmoſt extremity of the level. 


CHEPSTOW to. ABERGAVENNY 


Is by Piercefield and Ragland ; at the latter place 
it joinstheprincipal road from Gloceftet and Mon- 
mouth, to Brecon, &c. Kc. which appears in Vor. 
II. About three miles from Chepſtow is Itton 
Court, buik by J. Curr, Eſq. the neat church 
of Itton, which ſeems adjoining to it, adds to 
its pictureſque beauty, and the proſpects from 
it are every way commanding. From Itton to 
the village of Shire-Newton is the neareſt way 
from Chepſtow to | 


 STRIGUL CASTLE: 


This was built, as appears from Doomſday Book, by 
William Fitz Oſbourn, Earl of Hereford, and 
afterwards made the reſidence of the Earls of 
Pembroke, of the houſe of Clare, whente they 
were afterwards called Earls of ge 


The country, for a great extent on the left of 
this road, is low damp land, and thence named 
the Moor; where this. marſhy land points far- 
theſt towards King-road, or the end of the Severn, - 
is Golden Clift ; remarkable for producing ſtones 
of a golden colour, on which the ſun glitters 
with wonderful brightneſs, and which has given 
riſe to many conjectures. that that metal might be 
found beneath the lurtace. an 

On 
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On the ſee border of land was Audy, cele- 
brated for the ſeat of the Seymours, or St. 
Maur's family ; ſome trifling marks of it ſtill re- 
main, but there is no track left of the Priory 
which is written of in this neighbourhood, and 
related to have been founded and 8 by 
the Chandos family. 


The road from the New Paſſage to Aberga- 
venuy croſſes the village of Crich to Ragland, 
&c. another road leads from Crich through Lan- 
vair-diſcoed 


To USK, 


Wentwood, and Chepſtow Park: in this way 
were formerly conſiderable nurſeries for timber, 
and are faid to have abounded with deer ; they 
were the property of the freeholders of Mon- 
mouthſhire at large, until conferred by grant of 
King Charles the Second to a former Marquis 
of Worceſter, as a recompence for ſervices which 
the Firſt Charles received from that noblgman 
during the civil wars. This, with numberleſs 
other poſſeſſions in the ſame neighbourhood, 
have deſcended to the preſent Dute of Beau- 
fort. 


USK and CASTLE 


Take their name from the river, on the eaſtern 
ſide of which they are ſituated :* Uſk is a very in- 
| ferior market town, yet poſſeſſes ſome neat houſes, 
with 
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with a very handſome modern-built Town Hall. 
This place, in one reſpect, is extremely ſingular 
and ſtriking ; and what is ſeldom or ever met with, 
its four ſtreets form a large and nearly an exact 
ſquare, the, area of which is compoſed of gar- 
dens and orchards, and when ſeen during the 
bloſſom from any of the adjacent hills, has a2 
very uncommon and beautiful appearance. 


The lovers of landſcape, from this delightful 
ſpot, will be highly gratified, every part is ſo 
happily held to the eye in ſuch . | 
beauty. - 


* The Three Salmons, the George, and the 
King's Head Inns, have decent accommodations. 
The annexed plate is the beſt proſpect of the re- 
mains of its Celebrated caſtle; the inner court is 
ninety paces long, and from fifty to ſixty wide, 
nearly of an oval form; the Chapel is on the 
weſtern ſide, and is circled with four towers: eaſt 
ol it is the keep; and there is an inner court of 

abdk: fifty paces wide, as a half circle to the 
whole; defended with ſmaller towers, and a 
ſtrong gateway. Churckyard ſays, King Edward 
the Fourth, his children, and Richard the Third, 
have ſlept in it. It appears to have4been, as 
Camden. expreſſes it. Great, ſtrong, and fair.“ 
There is no account of its founder, or early poſ- 
ſeſſors; the ſtile of the keep, chapel, the inner 


and outer courts, towers, &c. are very ſimilar to 
theſe 


—— — — — - 
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thoſe of Chepſtow, and' this ſimilarity gives great 
reaſon to believe that it is nearly of the ſame 
antiquity: it is the property of the Duke of 
Beaufort. Lelund ſays, Near the river a flight 
{hot from the town, was an Abbey of Nuns.” 
A mile and half north-weſt from it, is a large 
camp, called Craig-y-Gaerkig ; near which was 
Stavernon-houſe, where Roman coins have been 
found. Some beauty is diſcernible in the ex- 
ternal aſpect of the church, but it is poorly or- 
namented' within. On one of the pews there 
remains the antique inſcription ſpoken of by 


| Canden and others. 


| * 
A few fields eaſt from hence, on the old Mon- 


mouth lower road, is a curious antique Bath, the 


water of which has, time out of mind, been held 
in great repute for curing ſore eyes. It is now 
ina ruinous ſtate, but intended to be re-edified, 
with the following inſcription over the door, 
written by a gentleman who had occaſion to ro- 
member its efficacy: oh 


Ye nymphs who guard this pure. ſalubrious ſpring, 
Still in its boſom all your treaſures ling ; 

So ſhall thoſe eyes yet dim, inflam'd and (te, - 
Regain their fre and ſparkle as before. 


. 


About two miles from the Rock and Fountain, 
within the country that lies eaſt of the Newport 
N road, 
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road, - is Pen-y-Coed or Pencoed Caſtle; the 
former is the Welch name; and ſignifies the top 
or end of the wood. The beſt account I could 
gain of its antiquity, was the native legend, 
which pronourices it to have long been uſed as 
the reſidence of a principal ranger or keeper of 

Wentwood, which foreſt is deſcribed to have an- 
ciently reached ſo far. It is now the property 
of Captain Mathews, of Llandaff. 


Magor, in this way, was another ancient for- 
tification; it is within one mile of the Severn 
ſea, the tides of which nearly flow to it: there 
ſtill remain ſome of its port walls, of wonderful 
thickneſs, in which chains have been ſometimes 
diſcovered that had evidently been uſed in moor- 
ing veſſels, The ſtones which compoſe it are 
foreign, and the place is ſuppoſed by many to 
have contained a city of the Romans. 


A few miles farther on this ſage, a road leads 


on the right hand to Kemes-Inferior, the reſi- 
dence of Mrs. Lord. 


Some of the beſt proſpects in this county are 
from the heights about Chriſt-church, eaſtward; 
the! hills of Gloceſterſhire are ſeen' riſing over 
the Severn and uniting with thoſe of equal 
heights in Somerſetſhire. More ſouth, acroſs 
the wide plains of waters that compriſe a patt of 
the 'Severn ſea, the cliffs of Devon appear in re- 

I moter 


ä 
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moter perſpective over the Holms Iſlands, and 
the low lands about Cardiff. In the weſtward 
view, Rupera, the ſeat of Colonel Morgan, 
riſes conſpicuous with the delightful eminence 
on which it is ſituated. Farther are ſeen Fwyn, 
Barlwm, and the Machan mountains; the latter 
is marked by the ſcite of an ancient Beacon on 
its ſummit, that ſhews itſelf to an aſtoniſhing 
diſtance both in England and Wales; on the 
right of theſe, the evergreen groves of Pontipool 
Park are happily ſheltered by the tremendous 


Gelli-grafog hills behind them; and the Scyrid 


and other vaſt mountains dired the ſight aſide 
the vale that winds with the river Uſk to Aber- 
gavenny, and from thence to whete the Brecon- 
{hire hills ſkirt with their purple tints the ex- 


.treme horizon. Again, nearer, and to the north, 


Mynuad Llwyd ſhews its ſmooth brows over the 
rugged parts of Wentwood ; while . the Moors, 
the Severn, Newport, Caerleon, Llanwern, and 
Witſton, compleat the ſtupendous circle of 
beauty. | 


Llanwern loſes none of its apparent elegance 
in a nearer view; for it is well finiſhed, and 
looks on ſpaces of water and lands enough below 
it, to preſerve ſufficient elevation: it uilt 
in the year 1760, by Charles Van, Eſq. e- 
time Member for the Borough of Brecon, and 
father to the lady of the preſent poſſeſſor, R. 
Saluſbury, Eſq. The latter is the neareſt male 

deſcendant 
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deſcendatit from the ancient and honourable fa- 
mily of that name, late of Denbighſhire, 


Witſton is an handſome modern dwelling, but 
its ſituation in the Moor will prevent its pro- 
ducing, though aided by the beſt embelliſh- 
ments, pictureſque effect. It is finiſhing by 
Naſh, at the expence of William Phillips, Efq. 
proprietor of the Moor lands for ſome extent 
about it. | 

On the right of Chriſt-church, where the mean- 
dering Uſk gliſtens through the plain, amidſt 
diſtant uplands, you perceive | 


CAERLEON, 


or the city of the Romiſh legion, on the river 
Uſk; for Caer in the Britiſh language ſignifies 
city or caſtle, and becauſe the Roman legions 
which were ſent into this iſland were accuſtomed 
to winter in this place, it acquired the name of 
Carleon. 


« Come learned lore with lofile file, 
And lead theſe lines of mine; 

Come gracious gods, and ſpare a . 
To me the muſes nyne. 


King Arthur's reigne, tho! true it were, 
ls now of (mall account: | 
The fame of 'Troy is known each where, 

And to the ies doth mount! 


Buth 
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Both Athens, Theabes, and Carthage too, 
We hold of great renowne. 

What then, I pray you, ſhall we doo 
To poor Caerleon towne ? 


King Arthur ſhure was crowned there; 
It was his royal ſeate; 

And in this town did ſteptre bear, 
With poompe, and honqur greate, 


And Archbiſhop, that rubrick height 
Did crown this King in deede: 

Five Kings before him bore in ſight, 
Four golden ſwords we reede, 


What court he kept, what acts he did 


What conquelt he obtaynd, 
And in what princely honour {il 
King Arthur long remayn'd, 


Queen Guenever was crowned likewiſe, 
In Julius church they ſay, 

Where that fower Queens in ſolemn guiſe, 
(In royal rich array) 


_ Five pigions white bore in their hands, 


Hefore the Princeſle face, 
In fign, the Queen of Britiſh lands, 
Was worthie of that grace. 


Caerleon Jodged all theſe Kings, 
And many a noble Knight; 

As may be prov'd by ſondrie things, 
That [ have ſeen in fights, 


The bounds have bene nine miles about, 
The length thereof was great; 

It ſhews itſelf this day throughout, 
It was a Prince's ſeat.” 


Vide Churchyard, written in 17 58, 


From 
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From every account, ſays a learned author, 
this was doubtleſs the reſidence of King Ar- 
* thur, that Arthur whom the Britons even to this 
day ſpeak of ſo idly; a man right worthy to have 
been celebrated by true ſtory, not falſe tales: 
ſeeing it was he that for a long time upheld his 
declining country, and even inſpired martial 
courage into his countrymen,” Mater, in 
his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, gives him the follow- 
ing maſterly character: * He was enterpriſing, 
but cool: judicious, but reſolute; eircumſpect, 
alert, and vigorous. He laid his meaſures with 
the greateſt prudence, and he executed them 
with the greateſt ſpirit. He never attacked an 
enemy but he defeated him He never engaged 
in a battle but he obtained a victory.“ That no 
doubt may remain of the exiſtence of this incom- 
parable hero, who is ſaid to have died in the 
year 340, he informs us, “ that his tomb, cof- 
ſin, and bones were, by the order of King Henry 
II. ſought for and found, containing the follow» 
ing inſcription: 


„ic jacet ſepultus inclitus Rex Arturius in Inſula Avalenia." 


« This city is of great fame and antiquity, and 
was ſtrongly fortified by the Romans with' brick 
walls; many remains of its ancient magnificence 
are (till extant, ſuch as ſplendid palaces, which 
emulated with their gilded roofs the grandeur 
of Rome; for it was originally built by the Em- 

Vor. I. K peror, 
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peror, and adorned with ſtately edifices, immenſe 
baths, ruins of temples, and a theatre; the plan 
of which is ſtill viſible. Here we are led to 
admire both within and without, the walls, ſub- 
terraneous buildings, aqueducts, and vaulted 
caverns; and what appeared to me moſt remark- 
able, ſtoves ſo excellently contrived as to diffuſe 
their heat through ſecret and imperceivable 
pores. The city is finely ſituated on a bank of 
the navigable Uſk, and is ſurrounded with a 


pleaſant variety of woods and paſturage.” 


The above was written in the twelfth century, 
by Giraldus Cambrenſis; and there is great cre- 
dit given to its being a juſt repreſentation of 
what Caerleon then exhibited. 


An eminent hiſtorian, who lived in the reign 
of Henry II. calls this place the Jen Silurum of 
the Romans; and ſays, that beſides the many 
ſplendid palaces and caſtles which it contained, 
there were three moſt noble churches, one of 
which was dedicated to Julius the martyr, a ſe- 
cond to St. Auron his companion, and the third 
was the metropolitan ſee of Wales.” 


In the time of Henry II. this place ſeems to 
have been of conſiderable ſtrength; for we find 


that Erwyth defended it a long time againſt the 


Engliſh forces, till at length being ee, 
he was s obliged to abandon it. 
Part 
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Part of the Roman walls are ſtill viſible, but 
the facings have long fince been removed for 
private uſes. Near the centre of a field adjoin- 
ing to the weſt wall of the town, is the theatre 
(or, more properly, the amphitheatre above- 
mentioned); the form of it is nearly oval: all 
veſtiges of its walls are loſt; but the diameter of 
the area is very large, being terminated by a 
ſurrounding intrenchment of earth. 


Scarce any remains are to be found of the 
latter caſtle, which was of the Norman age: the 
keep is remarkably lofty. Thus we ſee the 
mutability of human invention, and every 
other matter connected with this tranſitory 
ſtate that muſt inevitably fall victims to the cor- 
roding tooth of time, which neither the ſplendor 
of the Roman Emperors, tlieir magnificent pa- 
laces, amphitheatres, and other noble edifices, 
can reſiſt: but while we behold their moulder- 
ing walls and tottering ruins, the mind is ſtruck 
with awe at the grandeur of their architecture; 
and we muſt acknowledge, though in days of 
darkeſt ſuperſtition, when we might ſuppoſe ge- 
nius to be depreſſed, the wonderful and ſtupendous. 
productions of their art, as the ſtrongeſt effort 
of human abilities. 


Many of the Roman bricks mentioned by 
Camden, are to be met with —Leg. II. avs. 
K 2 ö is 
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is ſtrongly imprinted on them in relievo; and 
LE. CL. AUG. In the poſſeſſion of one of the 
inhabitants is a tile twenty inches in length, 
and ſeventeen broad; it is of a bright red com- 
plexion, and bears the latter inſcription. 


The late Mr. Norman, of Caerleon, was in 
poſſeſſion of a Roman ring, which was diſco- 
vered ſome ſhort time ſince: it is a. ſmall in- 
taglio, finely engraven, and repreſents Hercules 
ſtruggling with a lion: it ſtill remains in its ori- 
ginal ſetting of gold. 


Some labourers digging about ſixty years ſince 
in a quarry between Caerleon bridge and Chriſt- 
church, near a place called Porth-Sini-Cran, diſ- 
covered a large free ſtone coffin, in which they 
found à ſheet of lead wrapped about an iron 
frame, curiouſly wrought; and within the frame 
a ſkeleton. Near the coffin lay a gilded ala- 
baſter ſtatue of a-perſon in a coat of mail, hold- 
ing in the right hand a ſhort ſword, and in the 
left a pair of ſcales; in the right ſcale was a fe- 
male buſt; in the left, which was outweighed 
by the former, a globe. 


Capt. Matthias Bird, who was on the ſpot at 
the time of the diſcovery, gave this ſtatue to 
the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford: the feet, 
right arms, and ſcales, have been broken ſome 

years 


years, but the reſt of it is tolerably well pre- 
ſerved, and ſome of the gilding remains in the 
interſtices of the armour, It ſeems rather a 
Chriſtian figure, perhaps from the ſide of ſome 
tomb, repreſenting St. Michael weighing a hu- 
man ſoul againſt the world, as on Glaſtonbury 
Tar, he is weighing the devil againſt the Bible; 
it has the ſcaly or feathery appearance uſual in 
paintings and carvings of angels, and the right 
hand may probably have held a ſword or ſpear: 
both the coffin and the ſtatue may have been 
found on the ſcite of an ancient church-yard. _ 


Beſides the antiquities already mentioned, 
here were diſcovered a chequer pavement and a 
ſtatue in a Roman habit, with a quiver of ar- 
rows; but the head, hands, and feet, were 
broken off. From an inſcription on a ſtone 
found near it, it appeared to have been the 
ſtatue of Diana. 


At the ſame time were alſo found, the fragments 
of two altars of ſtone with inſcriptions; one of 
which appeared to have been erected by Heterianus, 
Lieutenant-General of Auguſtus, aud proprietor 
of the province of Sileſia, Here were allo found 
votive altars; from the inſcriptions of which, the 
name of the Emperor Gota appears to have been 
eraſed. Many other antiquities were dug up 
here, and in one of them, was evidently a Ro- 

man 


e 
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man veſſel: there was repreſented on it the figure 
of a man condemned to be ſtarved to death in 

priſon, and his daughter nouriſhing him with 
her milk through the grate. 


Some of the houſes of this town are faſhion- 
able, and are built of freeſtone from the neigh- 
bouring quarries; but there are not any public 
ſtructures that merit notice. In the church, 
an extraordinary rib-bone, upwards of 5 feet 
long, is preſerved for the inſpection of the cu- 
rious, who are left to form their own opinion 
of its production: the inhabitants ſhrewdly ſug- 
geſt, ** it muſt have belonged to an uncommon 
giant or huge fiſh,” 


A tolerable turnpike road paſſes on the weſt 
ſide of the river Uſk, from this town to that of 
Uſk, on the right of which is ſeen Tredynog 
church, wherein is preſerved the Roman in- 
ſcription which Camden repreſents, as relating 
to a Roman ſoldier belonging to the legions 
quartered in theſe parts, 


Between two and three miles of Uſk, on the 
left of this road, is ſeen the handſome ſeat of 
William Adams Williams, Eſq. This family: 
had once the title of Baron ; and the honorable 
poſſeſſors appear to have formerly reſided at 


Llangiby caſtle; ſome ſmall remains of which 
are 
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are ſtill exiſting near the preſent manſion, which 
is named after it. Leſs than a mile from hence, 
farther on the hill, is Pen Park, belonging to 
Adams Williams, Efq. ſenior: here is ſtill ſeen 
on each fide the river, a continued change of 
that expanded ſcenery, with which the Uſk in 
all its courſe abounds. It is only navigable 
about two miles above Caerleon, although it is 
a heavy ſtream for at leaſt forty miles farther in 
the country, through Monmouthſhire into the 
middle of Breconſhire; and though it has not 
thoſe frequent borders of groteſque rocks, which 
ſo happily dignify Wye, it is every-where em- 
belliſhed with a faſcinating variety of towering 
"hills or climbing woods, and the meanders of 
the ſtream occaſionally winding through ſome 
of the moſt delightful vales of the country, 
particularly about Uſk, and for ſeveral miles 
below and above Abergavenny. The deeper 
parts of the river are abundantly ſtocked with 
ſalmon and trout, of ſuperior quality ; and the 
frequent ſhallows give fuch advantages to the 
anglers, that many admirers of that diverſion 
are induced to ſpend their ſpring months on its 


borders. . 


One who ſometimes participates in, theſe ru- 
ral indulgencies, has kindly preſented me with 
the following poetical effuſions in praiſe of them; 

| and 
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and I preſume they will be thought ſufficiently 
intereſting to the ſubject for my inſertion of 
them at this place: | 


Hail gentle Spring ! thy ſweets now burſt around, 
Now cowſlips bloom, and hare-bells grace the ground ; 
Kind foft'ring ſuns along the vallies gleam, 

And Anglers happy ſeek. the ſportive ſtream : 
Delightfal art ! how great thy friendly pow'r, 

'That knows to cheer the melancholy hour, 

To teach at once the troubled mind to bear 
Oppreſlive ills and ſoften fell deſpair ; 

With thee no feelings ſad are ever known, 

Health, pleaſure, peace, and eaſe are all thy own, 


Give me the verdant banks of Uſk to rove, 
Where trouts and ſamlets wanton play; 

There revel in the ſport I fondly love, 
And waſte the live long happy day. 


Shou'd ever gloomy thoughts diſturb my reſt, 
And raiſe the melancholy ſigh 

To eaſe the load oppreſſive in my breaſt, 
L ſeize my rod, my line and fly, | 


Serenely then 1 hail the/groves and fields, 
Or walk the meads where flow'rets ſpring ; 

Enjoying all that Nature's beauty yields, 
While ſweet the warbling blackbirds ſing. 


Now on the ſhrub-fring'd border of the ſtream, 
With warmeſt expeRation mov'd ; 

Again thoſe rays of pleaſure round me gleam, 
As oft before my feelings prov'd. 


And ſhou'd the trout with gold beſpangled ſcale, 
Refuſe the imitative bait ;' | 
Thoſe tempting arts I uſe which ſure avail, 


And till with ſmiling patience wait. 
Tho? 
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Tho' ſhy the game, my ſport I yet purſue, 

Nor diſappoĩintment do [ know ; 

I hear the birds, the lovely landſcape view, 
And with ſoft pleafing trauſports glow. 


But when ſoft breezes on the water play, 
The ſtream, nor low, nor yet too high ; 

Complete is then the triumph of the day, 
And trouts voracious nobly die. 


Let others boaſt as more ſublime the chaſe, 
And madly range the country wide ; 

Contentec I more humble joys embrace, 
And find them on this river's fide, 


No riſque of wound or fraQtur'd limbs I run, 
Or fatal diſlocation arcad ; 
No equal danger from the burſting gun, 


But ſafe the path of pleaſure tread, 
| H. 


There is a good turnpike road alſo leading 
from hence to Pontypool, leaving Llantarnam 
leſs than a mile on the left. 


LLANTARNAM 


Was once the dwelling of Sir Edward Morgan, 
Bart. The antiquity of the preſent building ap- 
pears in the date 1508 affixed to the porch leading 
to the hall ; but the ſame ſcite is repreſented to 
have once contained an Abbey. This report is 
highly confirmed by its Welch name, which in 
Engliſh is, the Abbey Church, or the Ca- 
thedral.” In the attic ſtory is a ſpacious room, 
formerly uſed as a chapel : ſome relics of paint- 

L | *". _ 
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ing and ſculpture are to be found ; but there is 
nothing of ſufficient excellence or originality ta 
claim particular notice. It has lately had pro- 
prietors from many families; the preſent are 
Charles Fettyplace and Edward Blewit, Eſqrs. 


Jointly. 
PONTYPOOL 


Is in the pariſh of Trevthyn, in the church of 
which is ſome monumental ſculpture, in honour 
of the Hanbury's. It is a ſmall irregular, but 
buſy town, ſituated on tae river Tarvin or Avon 
Llwyd. It derives great advantages from its vi- 
cinity to the iron works, coal mines, &c. beſides 
its inhabitants have been very ſucceſsful in ma- 
nufacturing the japanned iron wares, in which 
art they have the credit of ſurpaſſing all their 
contemporaries. 


The above Hanbury family have a handſome 
ſeat here : the preſefit proprietor is a minor, an 
anceſtor of whom, for three ſucceeding gene- 
rations, was repreſentative in parliament for the 
county of Monmouth: the preſent inhabitant is 
F. Stoughton, Eſq. The park, which adjoins 
thet own, has the rapid Tarvin within its pale; 
and is rich in various and beautiful eminences ; 
plentifully wooded, and well ſtocked with deer: 
the beſt view of the houfe is from the weſt, or 
upon entering the town from Caerleon. —The 


Crown and Anchor is the beſt inn. 
The 
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The proſpects all the way on this ſtage are 
ſtrikingly diverſified, ſometimes bold and ex- 
tenſive, particularly to the weſtward, where the 
long ridges of Twyn Barlwm, Machan, Myn- 
yddmaen,. and Gellegrafog, riſe to uncommon 
heights, encircling the vaſt ſtratas of iron, coal, 
lime, &c. &c. with which the internal or moun- 
tainous parts of Monmouthſhire, Glamorgan- 
ſhire, and Braconſhire, are impregnated for a 


circumference of at leaſt eighty miles, including 


the ſeveral pariſhes of Trevthyn, Lanover, part 
of Lanfeiſt, Aberiſtreth, Bedewelley, Gellygare, 
Merthyr, Aberdore, &c. | 


Except Caſtle Morlais and its vicinity, (a de- 
ſcription of which is given in the ſtage from 
Brecon to Merthyr,) theſe wide circles ſeldom 
ſhew thoſe natural attractions which have in 
all ages influenced the inclinations of the higher 
orders of ſociety in the choice of their reſidences- 
Here are no relicks of antiquity to charm the 
fancy, no elegant improvements to captivate 
the eye; for except a few heathy patches, 
ſhrivelled fences, and ſtraggling ſheds of human 
wretchedneſs, the country for miles together is 
extended in uniform nakedneſs. But nature is 
no ſtep-dame, ſhe is ſtill impartial. Theſe 
deſolate regions appear to poſſeſs internal value 
which, aſſiſted by the arts of induſtry, may 

produce 
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produce as much happineſs and comfort as the 
richeſt vegetation in the belt cultivated valleys. 


What, tho! no fluw'rets theſe bleak hills adorn, 
Nor herbage blows, nor nods the ſtately corn; 
Has partial nature ev'ry boon deny'd? 

Dwells ev'ry virtue in external pride? 
Approach ye ſons of art ! = emboſom'd deep, 
Here mineral (lores, metallic treaſures, ſleep ; 
Approach=theſe churliſh regions will afford 
The future ploughſhare and the latent ſword ; 
Drag hence the flumb'ring anchors, to retain 
The ſtorm-toſt veſſel 'mid the howling main, 
Let Spaniſh ſlaves that ſmart beneath the laſh, 
Dig to the centre for their yel/oww traſoy 

If w/e is excellence, theſe hills ſupply 

Treaſures that barren ſplendor far outvie, 
Children of nature ſhall the point decide, 
Unwarp'd by faſhion, undebauch'd by pride — 
The Sons of Orantirt, we are told, 

The valu'd iron graſp, but ſpurn the proffer'd gold. 


Theſe inexhauſtibly rich mines of iron ſtone, 
with thoſe of coal and lime, uſed in its manu- 
facture, have allured ingenious and induſtrious 
enterprizers in ſuch arts from all parts of the 
kingdom; and within theſe ten years it is com- 
puted that they have furniſhed employment to 
two thouſand workmen; which, on a fair calcu- 
lation, muſt have encreaſed the population of 
the above-named pariſhes, through which they 
are diſperſed, at leaſt five thouſand ſouls. 


The opinion which the public entertain of 
theſe valuable works may be fairly appreciated 


by 
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by their having ſubſcribed within theſe few years 
upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds for ef- 
fecting three different inland canals, from the ſea 
fide, as far as poſlible, into the baſes of thoſe 
mountains neareſt the works; by which their 
ponderous productions may, with the more ta- 
cility, be exported to their proper markets, 
The one intended from Newport to this eaſtern 
ſide, will be the moſt extenſive. There is a 
good road now nearly finiſhed and extending 
ſeven miles from Pontypool to Blanavon iron- 
works; where the Tarvin becomes a ſtream of 
ſufficient force to give motion to numberleſs 
mills and forges, in its way to the Uſk, near 
Caerleon. 


There is another road hence to the Beaufort 
iron-works, diſtant twelve miles; likewiſe to 
theſe of the Cwmbwy, Sarrowy, &c. &c. &c. 
In theſe vulcanic regions art is triumphant ; 
the powers of mechaniſm diſplayed in the va- 
rious engines, excite almoſt as much aſtoniſh- 
ment as would the fabled Cyclops forging the 
thunderbolts of Jove. 


The Beacon mountains are here the moſt con- 
ſpicuous, extending from Aberiſtrith pariſh to 
within a few miles of Brecon; theſe, with others 
of equal altitude, produce grouſe: many wood- 
cocks reſort to the watery dingles between them; 
and the moſt trifling ſtreams have the trout. 
Vor. I. M | From 
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From ſome of thefe vallies the hills are at in- 
tervals ſeen breaking into heavy maſſes of rocky 
foregrounds, which happily harmonizing with 
the ſmoother diſtances, form ſcenes of fublimity. 
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I think it proper to remark of theſe moun- 
tains, and others in Wales, that they are 
more ſubjected to miſts and fogs than thoſe which 
have fallen under my obſervation in the other 
parts of the kingdom. It is likewiſe a ſingulat 
phenomenon, that when the vallies are appa- 
rently filled with miſt, the hills are moſt clear; 
from whence it appears to a beholder enchant- 
ingly beautiful: perhaps you may fancy the 
appearance of an undulating ocean; or at other 
times you may perceive it ſlowly ſinking from 
the brightening hills, in a more awful femblance 
of the waſting deluge. It likewiſe, in turns, 
leaves the vallies to gather only on the hills; 
and the beholders below obferve its huge maſſes 
reſting on the ſummits, or rolling on the moun- 
tain ſides in moſt delightful and romantic forms. 


« Sometime we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh ; 
«« A vapour ſometime like a bear or lion; 

« A tower'd citadel ; a pendent rock ; 

« A fork'd mountain, or blue promontory, 

1 With trees upon't, that nod into the world, 
« And mock our eyes with air,” 
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Within about a mile of Newport, on the leſt 


band of the aforeſaid poſt road, is Maindy, the 
reſidence 
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reſidence of W. Kemeys, Eſq. and near it is the 
veſtige of an old Britiſh encampment. By 
Maindy, a road leads from Newport to Naſh, 
Goldcliff, Witſton, Redwick, Magor, &c. 


NEWPORT, and CASTLE. 


The caſtle is ſaid to be built by Martin, Lord 
of Kemeys. By the Welch it was called Tref- 
dith Caſtle. Previous to the year 1172, it ap- 
pears to have been garriſoned by the Earl of 
Briſtol's men, who baſely flew Owen ap Caradoc, 
when he was coming to treat. with King Henry, 
unarmed, and almoſt ynattended, under the 
faith of a fafe paſſport promiſed him by that 
king; but Jorwerth ap Owen ap Caradoc, his 
father, in revenge for hig cruel and treacherous 
treatment, carried fire and ſword almoſt to the 
gates of Hereford and Gloceſter. What remains 
of this ſtructure is evidently of the Gothic order 
of architecture. It has not an appearance of ſplen- 
dor; but ſeems principally intended to As 
the paſſage over the river Uſk. 


The tide of the Un at Newport, nearly an- 
ſwers the deſcription I have given of that of the 
Wye at Chepſtow; the bridge which croſſes it at 
this place has a more awful appearance than that 
at Chepſtow, becauſe more ruinous. A model 
for a ſingle arched bridge to this tremendous 
ſtream, has been formed and preſented by Naſh, 
M 2 the 
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the architect; which does great credit to his 
mechanical talents: but at a meeting ſince held 
by the county gentlemen, the ſingle ſpan of 
Zoo feet, which, when completed, would have 
reſounded ſo much to the honor of the architect 
and the county, was rejected by a ſtrong majo- 
rity, and one of ſeveral arches determined upon. 


Hugh le Deſpenſer is likewiſe proved to have 
reſided here. In a petition preſented by him to 
parliament, in the 15th of Edward II. he ſets 
forth, that this, with his caſtles of Cardiff, Ker- 
fili, Llantriſant, Talman, Llanblethian, Kene- 
feg, Neath, Dreſſelan, and Denevor, were plun- 
dered and burned by the Earl of Hereford, 
Roger Mortimer, and his nephew of the ſame 
name; and that divers other great perſonages 
were confederated againſt him, heading a body 
of eight hundred men in arms, five hundred 
hobelers,* and ten thouſand footmen. 


Leland calls it a very fair caſtle belonging ſome 
time to the Buckingham's. It was in ruins ſo early 
as 1645, and was then the property of Rp 
Earl of Pembroke. 


The town is ſmall, and very indifferently 
built, but has conſiderable trade in ſhip-build- 
ing, in exports of iron, timber, bark, &c. and 

from 
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from hence, as from Chepſtow, great quantities 
of proviſions are ſhipped to Briſtol, the diſtance 
being nearly the ſame. 


It is likewiſe the port of the grand Monmouth- 
ſhire canal navigation. This canal runs a cir- 
cuitous courſe from the border of Uſk to the 
river Tarvin near Pontypool; and from the 
laſt place makes its way to various works within 
the Monmouthſhire hills: another principal 
branch is intended to be added to this, which is 
to courſe other vallies to the productive moun- 
tains of Breconſhire. 


While yon rich ſource of induſtry and health, 

Wide o'er the nation ſpread the nation's wealth; 

Reſiſtleſi labour each obſtruction mocks, 

Forces the mounds, and cleaves the rugged rocks, 

Hail, liquid plains ! by art's attraction drawn 

To ſcale the ſteep, or ſweep the diſtant lawn. 

What tho! no beauteous curves your courſe diſplays, 

Nor o'er your ſurface trembling foliage plays 

What, tho' your waters, indolent and Kill, 
Boaſt not the muſic of the tinkling rill ; 

Nor Naiads here their amber treſſes lave, 

Nor Muſes ſtrew their laurels o'er your wave ? 

Hail, fertilizing ſtreams! where'er ye glide, 

Reviving commerce wooes your gentle tide. 

By you, rich preſents every hour are ſent 

To father Thames, to Severn, or to Trent. 

The deſerts ſmile, and plenty waves her horn; 

Aud chearful labour fings in wilds forlorn. 


fe) It 
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It is remarkable, that Newport is at preſent 
a pariſh without a church, divine ſervice being 
performed by the miniſter of St. Woolos, an 
adjoining pariſh, though the church is ſituated 
ſo as to appear a part of Newport. It is on the 
whole a handſome ſtructure, ſtanding on a fine 
eminence, which commands the town and river, 
There are ſome remains of very ancient and 
elegant ſepulchral erections. The general road 


from 


NEWPORT V CARDIFF, 


Is through Baſaleg, a ſmall village adjoining 
Tredegar park. 


TREDEGAR HOUSE 


Is ſeen from hence; it lies upon what is called 
the lower road from Newport to Cardiff, and 
which joins this (upper road) at the village of 
St. Melon's; it is conſidered ſomething nearer 
than the upper road, but the latter gives the 
view of Rupera, and Kaven Mable, hereafter 
mentioned. Tredegar, accommodated to the 
conſequence of its poſſeſſors, is an extenſive and 
ſuperb manſion, erected by Inigo Jones for F. 
Morgan, Eſq. in the year 1626. The poſſeſ- 
ſions attached to it are immenſe, extending on 
the fertile borders of the Ebwy, towards Caer- 
filly, and on the rich level of Wentlooge. The 
parks, which are diſtinguiſhed as the lower and 


upper, 
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upper, are abundantly ſtocked with deer; and 
its ſtreams have great variety of native and 
exotic water fowl. From the upper park, a 
bird's-eye view of the houſe is beſt, Its conti- 
guous offices, extenſive avenues of remarkably 
large oaks and beeches, interſperſed with ſubor- 
dinate plantations of evergreen groves, and 
every where interſefed by walks, and paſtur · 
age, altogether form a moſt magnificent ſight z 
though, for fo great a maſter, the houſe itſelf is 
heavy and flat, as was the original level on which 
it was raifed. The apartments are highly finiſhed, 
and the furniture and paintings, ſculpture, and 
other decorations, various and eoftly, 


This family of Morgan is of extraordinary an- 
tiquity, the following relation of it has the greateſt 
credit, and being a faithful ſpecimen of Welch 
genealogy, I have given it at full ; it is the pre- 
face to a late publication of the Works of Dafydd 
ab Gwillim, who was commonly called the Welch 
Ovid, and who lived in the reign of Henry II. 


The father of Ifor Hael, or Ifor the Gene- 
rous, was Llewelyn ab Ifor, ab Llewelyn, ab 
Bledri, (who came from Dyfed to Glamorgan in 
the time of Jeſtyn ab Gwrgant), ab Cadifor, ab 
Archer, ab Gwyn, ab Collwyn, ab Elfad, ab 
Gwefus Sflwch, ab Jo, ab Adam, ab Llyfri, ab 
Rhi, ab Cynan.“ 

| « The 
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eee ſon of Llewelyn ab Ifor, was 
Morgan ab Llewelyn,. Lord of Tredegyr, in the 
pariſh of Maeſaleg, and his ſecond ſon was Ifor 
Hael, or the Generous Lord of Maeſaleg, y Won- 
nallt, and Gwern y Cleppa : their mother was 
Angharad, the daughter of Sir Morgan ab Mere- 
dydd, ab Gruffydd, ab Meredydd Gethin, the 
ſon of Rhys ab Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales.“ 


„ Ifor Hael died without heirs, and his eſtate 
came to his nephew, Llewelyn, the ſon of Mor- 
gan ab Llewelyn; and from him in a direct line 
are deſcended this worthy family of the Morgans 
of Tredegyr; and the ancient inheritance is ſtill 
entire in their poſſeſſion: and if any merit, 
ariſing from a regiſter of anceſtry from remote 
antiquity, can add to the honour of their cha- 
racer, they certainly have a claim to one, which, 
for its completeneſs, may be oppoſed to the 
pedigree of any other family on earth,” 


„ Ifor Hael's houſe at Maeſaleg, has diſap- 
peared years ago. Gwernycleppa has been a 
heap of ruins a century at leaſt, Gwenallt (till 
remains a large fair building in the männer of 
the age of Ifor Hael; and there is no reaſon to 
doubt but it is as old as that period,” 


Both Gwenallt and Gwernycleppa, are in 
the pariſ; of Maeſaleg, in Monmouthſhire; 
though it was anciently a part of Glamorganſhire,” 

A ſhort 


A ſhort way eaſtward of Tredegar is an old en- 
trenchment called Craig y Saeſon, which imports 
The Engliſh Camp;” and in the upper park 
of Tredegar are the remains of another very 
formidable Britiſh one. 


CASTLE TOWN 


is in this road; in Welch, Caſbach, or ſmall 
caſtle. The only veſtige of which is a large 
tumulus of earth, which might have been the 
 ſcite of its keep. It is ingeniouſly converted by 
Mr. Phillips into a proper ornament of his gar- 
den. The ſcite is leſs in extent, but in form 
like that at Caerleon, | 


At Newton, in the pariſh of Marſhfield, near 
this place, ſome of the family of the Van's ap- 
pear to have reſided as early as 13664 for an an- 
cient record informs us, that in that year Dame 
Jane Van eſcaped from her garret window in a 
boat, in order to avoid the danger of an unge- 
countable high tide, which in that year had 
nearly overwhelmed all Wentlooge level, with 
the Moor or Caldicot level, on the other ſide of 


Ulk, 


6 | 
At St. Mellon's, the Severn ſea, the Holmes 
Iſlands, and Hills, In Somerſetſhire, united, with 
an extenſive inland country, conſtitute a tout en- 
ſemble at once rich and beautiful, 


On 
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On the upper road aforementioned, which 
joins the lower one in this point, is Pen-y-lin, 
another Britiſh encampment ; and farther from 
hence to Cardiff, near the entrance into Rumney 
| Marſh, is Caſtlefield ; and the entrenched earth 
demonſtrates the propriety of the appellation. 


The River RUMNEY, 


which you then croſs, riſes in Breconſhire, and 
paſſing near Bedwellty, Gelligare, Kevenma- 
bly, &c. falls into the Briſtol channel about 
two miles on the left. Its courſe ſeparates all 
the part of Monmouthſhire next Glamorganſhire, 
and for ſome way divides it from Breconſhire : 
it is only navigated by lighters and boats to this 
place. A good turnpike road leads from Baſaleg 
through the valley of the river Ebwy 


To CAERFELI, (or CAERFILY). 


Entering this road you obſerve ſome remaing 
of Rogeſton Caſtle—this building, from the great 
obſcurity in which it has been uniformly in- 
volved, gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was never 
a place of much labour, or grandeur: it was in 
all probability what Churchyard calls a Watch- 
building: for ſo he terms Greenfield Caſtle, 
which ſome time ſtood below Newport, 


Four miles farther on is Machan Place, the 
feat of the Morgans for many ages back: and 


in 
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in the church are ſeveral handſome monuments 
to their memory, | 


In the lands near Machen and through other 
parts of the Tredegar eſtates, there are valuable 
lead and calamine works; other parts are alter- 
nately enriched with veins of coal and lime- 
ſtone, On the river, which continues to aſſo- 
ciate with the road through its paſlage to Caer- 
fily, are various mills and iron forges. On the 
deſcents, between the highlands and the river, 


there is much paſturage, which is ſometimes _ 


beautifully ſheltered with woodlandsz and the 
eye of curioſity is every where feaſted with deli- 
cious objects, until the lacerated walls, rifted 
towers, enormous mounds of earthy and multi- 
tudes of inferior ruins enchain the attention, 


forming the awfully magnificent ſpectacle of 15 


' CAERFILY {or Belis) CASTLE. 
188 


Late as I wander'd o'er theſe ſqualid heaps | 

Of mould'ring grandeur, the meridian ſan 

Shot from his burning axletree a ray - . 

That ſtifled ſenſe—iny ſpirits ſunk 1 id | 

The ſidelong turf, and dewy-feather'd fleep ' | 

With kind opprefſion ſeiz'd me; when behold , 

The fol was darkneſs ; thro' the vault of bes r | 
The wind ſung ſurly ; Rtraight *twas calm agains, | 

| That inflant, iſſuing from a lucid cloudg *' ß, 

A form terrific wav'd his hoary wings | 
And ſhook bis hour glaſs, while his better hand 

Vor. I. 0 Brandidh'd” 
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Brandiſh'd a gleaming ſcythe l - each moſs-grown pile 
- Shudder'd while thus he ſpoke: 
| „% My name is Time !— 
Time the deſtroyer l- yes, one frown from me 
| «« Rifted yon tower; yet e'er the ruin fell, 
p % J paus'd! and left it hanging as thou ſee'ſt, 
„ To puzzle reaſoning reptiles like thyſelf. 
« Once more this venerable victim view, 
% Stupendous Beli l crumbling into duſt ! 
© Who rear'd the mighty fabric? prythee aſk 
% The ſculptur'd ftone, or legendary tale, 
« Yet theſe are languid efforts of my arm: 
„ Where are the boaſted Babyloniſh walls, 
« Palmira's temples, Balbec's gorgeous dooms ? 
« Egypt's proud pyramids, when I command, 
1 Stoop to their baſe z the pillars of the earth 
4% Shall ſhake ; the ſun and all the hoſts of heav'n 
« Reel from their ſpheres ; and nature breathe her 
laſt, 
« And yet oh ! horror ! 'tis decreed by fate 
«« That I muſt fall; tis regiſter'd in heav'n 
„% That Time ball be no more—abſord'd and ſoſt 
„% In that wide vortex, which I dread to name 
„% Bternity ; a ſea without a ſhore | 
« Tremble not mortal at the vaſt abyſs ! 
% By me befriended, fear not thou my foe ! 
« My death to thee is life, immortal life ; 
«« Joy without meaſure, and glory without end.“ 
He ſaid and vaniſh'd into air—methought 
Old Beli nodded to his parting voice. 


The beſt account of this wonderful ſtructure 
is ſelected from the Rev. Mr. Walters Wztcu 
DrcTionary, a gentleman of conſummate eru- 
1 dition in the languages and antiquities of his 
country; and to whom I have had occaſion to 

expreſs 


2 


expreſs my obligations in my prefatory adver- 
tiſement. | 497% 


„ Caerfily Caſtle, the ſtupendous ruins of a 
Caſtle in Glamorganſhire; affirmed by connoiſ- 
ſeurs in military architecture, to be the nobleſt 
remains of antient fortification whereof we have, 
at this day, any traces in Britain; and, from 
its admirable ſtructure and vaſt extent, con- 
cluded by moſt to have been a Roman garriſon ; 
but hiſtory has unkindly denied us its aid pre- 
ciſely to determine the antiquity of it, which is 
a circumſtance that muſt appear very extraordi- 
nary to the curious in thoſe ſtudies. .- 


The judicious antiquary, upon a ſtrict ſur- 
vey of this imazingly grand and curious pile, 
will probably be Induced to think that it hath 
been re-edified, at leaſt in part, ſince its firſt 
foundation. We find no-mention of it in the 
Engliſh Hiſtory, till the reign of Edward II. 

when it is more than probable it was repaired by 
the Spencers, favourites of the ſald King; for 
we read that Hugh Spencer, the fon,” fultained 
theftin a long ſiege, which the aſſailants thought 
proper at length to raiſe, deeming the place 
impregnable. Caerffili, vulgo, Caſtell Caerffili, 
the etymology of which hath not been given 
with any degree of probability, at leaſt that I 
have known of. 
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« That Conſtantine the Great built this in 
memory of, I know not what dear daughter, 
{care filie,) of his, is ſo extravagant in itſelf, 
that it deſerves not a ſerious refutation. Here 
then, whoever will, is at free liberty to offer 
his opinion, and diſplay his talents for conjec- 
ture, provided he exceeds not the bounds. of 
probability; and without any ceremony I here 
preſume to lead the way: I take Caer fhli to be 
a corruption of Caer Feli, viz. Caſtrum Belzum, 
vel Belinum; confident that they who are ac- 
quainted with the Britiſh language, will be able 
of themſelves readily to. account for the change 
of the initial B into F, without any aſliſtance 
of mine. If I be aſked, who this Beli, the 
founder of this fortreſs, was? I anſwer, proba- 
bly the Britiſh King of that name, brother to 
the renowned Brennus, General of the Gauls, 
a name well known to the readers of the Roman 
Hiſtory, and fon of Dunwallo Moelmutius; and 
what with the intelligent reader may add ſome 
degree of probability to this conjecture, is the 
firſt ſtanza of a poem addreſſed by a celebrated 
Welſh Bard to the famous Owen Glyndw'r, in 
the reign of Henry the IVth. viz. 


* Caſgl allu cywir o Dir Dwlffn 

Cyrch Ros, 2 Phenfro, hyd fro Freiddin 
Cais dynnu dy lu, Cuſtennin aeſawr, 

O Gaer ffili Gawr, Gaer fawr fyrddin.“ 


„The 
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« The able critic in this language knows that 
Cawr antiently ſignified a King, ſo that Caer 
ffili Gawr muſt ſignify the Caer, viz. fortreſs of 
King Ffili. But as we find no ſuch name in the 
roll of Britiſh Kings, it is natural to'conclude, 
that Ffili is a corruption of Beli, of which name 
we have two very eminent Kings in the Britiſh 
Chronicle, viz. that mentioned above, the ſon 
of Dunwallo Moelmutius, and Beli the Great, 
fon of Monogen, who had the ſovereign autho- 
rity in this iſland about half a century before 
the commencement of the Chriſtian Ara. If 
it be admitted that this was the Belzum, (ſee 
evidently the opinion of the great antiquary, 
Mr. E. Loyd.) my conjecture will be greatly 
countenanced - and ſupported; for it may be 
eaſily conceived that the Romans, from an im- 
perfect apprehenſion of the ſound Beli, as pro- 
nounced by the natives of Britain, might n 
the epithet Belæum (Caſtrum).“ 


The principal buildings that now remain, are 
often ſuppoſed to be the work of Edward the 
Firſt ; but moſt agree that ſome leſs fortreſs did 
previouſly appear on this ſpot, which being an 
advantageous ſituation, might be choſen by Ed- 
ward for the erection of the preſent building; 
which reconciles thoſe paſſages in Powel's Hiſtory 
of Wales, wherein it is ſaid that in the year 1221, 
it was fortined by John Bruce, ſon-in-law of 
Llewelyn. Mr. Warrington very juſtly obſerves, 


ſome 
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ſome inferior building muſt here be meant, as 
the ſtrength of the preſent caſtle would have 
rendered it ſuperior to the attacks of any force 
Rhys could have brought againſt it ; and that 
even ſuppoſing he had made himſelf maſter of it, 
unprovided as he was with proper machines, he 
could not have demoliſhed it in the time aſſigned, 
by main dint of labour ; and on the other hand, 
its re-edification would as much have exceeded 
the pecuniary abilities of the ſuppoſed rebuilder. 


Leland ſays, ** In Iſkaihac is Cair Filly Caſtelle 
ſette emonge mariſches wher be rutnous waulles 
of a wonderfull thickneſſe and toure kept up for 
priſoners, as to the chief hold of Sengenith, it 
is three miles north eſt from Llandaf and two 


miles from the eſt ripe of Tave.” 


Groſe thus deſcribes it, Among the many 
ſtupendous pieces, of which this valt pile of ruins 
is compoſed, is a large tower, nearly towards 
the eaſt end, which every moment threatens 
deſtruction to the unwary paſſenger. Its height 
is not by a great deal ſo much as that of Piſa in 
Italy, it not being above 70 or 80 feet at moſt; but 
from the top down almoſt to the middle runs a 
large fiſſure, by which the tower is divided into 
two ſeparate parts, ſo that each fide hangs over 
its baſe in ſuch a manner that it is difficult to ſay 
which is moſt likely to fall firſt. According to the 


opinion of the ingenious Mr. Wood, of Bath, who 
| 9 
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hy on his back for ſeveral minutes to view this 
dreadful ruin, its lineal projection on the outer 
fide is not leſs than ten feet and a half. What 


renders it till the more remarkable is, that it has 


continued to project in this manner for many 
ages paſt; nor have we the leaſt account given us 
either from nnn 
pened. 


It belonged to the Clares, Earls of Gloceſter; 
then to the Earls of Pembroke, and afterwards 
came into the Windſor family by the marriage of 
the Lord Viſcount Windſor with the only daugh- 


ter and heir of Philip Earl of Pembroke; and 


is at preſent the property of Lord Mountſtuart 
in the right of his wife, the beireſs of Lord 
Windſor. 


The town of Caerfily is of ſmall conſideration, - 


poſſeſſing little faſhion, but is enlivened with 
ſome traffic, which, from its vicinity to the iron 
trade, ſeems likely to increaſe : there are not 

proper inns for the temporary reſidence of gen- 
| teel travellers, but two or three that will ve 
for ue refreſhment. | 


« | 


ENERGLYN, 


The reſidence and property of J. Goodrich, Eſq. 
is a complete manſion that overlooks the-town 
with much advantage. 


| Eaſt- 
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Eaſtward, nearly parallel to the courſe of the 


Rumney from its ſource, which is about eighteen 
miles from Caerfily, a road leads through Pull 
y Pant, Gelligare, &c. to Merthyr Tidvil; Pon- 
ty Pandy, on the right, is the ſeat of Nicholas 
Price, Eſq. and at Pwll y Pant, beſides a free 
grammar ſchool with good endowments, there 
is a handſome houſe belonging to Mr. Williams. 
About a mile from this road, and three from 
Caerfily, is Llanbradach, a genteel dwelling- 
houſe belong to T. Thomas, Eſq. 


Here, as in other places that border on the 
before deſcribed metallic provinces, the aſcenſion 
to them is every where adorned by a rich variety 
of vegetation. This neighbourhood may be 
likewiſe celebrated for the frequency of its ſa- 
lubrious "ſprings. In a field near Llanbradach 
houſe, is one of ſuch peculiar purity, that the 
culinary veſſels, in which it is continually uſed 
for a ſpace of time, will not contract the leaſt 
foulneſs or concretion: the inſide of the metal 
ſtill preſerves its original appearance; and I have 
been aſſured by the natives that it has the moſt ' 
powerful ſolvent qualities, and has actually ope- 
rated as a menſtruum for a ſtone extracted from 
the human body. Near Llantriſſant is a well, 
poſſeſſing waters equally potent as a repellent. 
From theſe circumſtances it may be preſumed, ' 
that the various ſtratas of Theſe countries may 


filter waters well worthy of phyſical attention; 
| and 
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and whoſe uſe and virtues may be aſcertained 
by chemical analization. Within the hills of 


Gelligare pariſh is a remarkable ſtone, ſuppoſed 
for ages to have perpetuated the memory of a 


Britiſh or Roman veteran: and about a mile 
eaſtward of it, is that ſpoken of by Camden, of 
fimilar purport, on which is an inſcription, 
ſignifying ** May'ſt thou awake.” There is a 


nearer but leſs intereſting ride from Caerfily to 


Merthyr Tidvil by Energlyn, the Black Rock, 
Quaker's Yard, &c. Near Baſſaleg there is like- 
wiſe a road leading to Ruperra, and the hills ad- 
jacent to it. 


RU PER RA 


Is one ofthe beſt planned and beſt finiſhed man- 
ſions in theſe parts. It was built from a model 
of Inigo Jones's, and in 1783, it was nearly deſ- 
troyed by fire; but its late proprietor, Mr. 
John Morgan, juſt lived to re-build it anſwer- 
able to the original plan, but with encreaſed 
magnificence, for his nephew, Colonel Morgan, 
the preſent poſſeſſor. Its ſtriking eminence is 
happily ſheltered by excellent plantations, and 
its parks and gardens are laid out with improved 
judgment and cultivated taſte. There formerly 
ſlood a caſtle near it, ſurrounded by an extenſive 
entrenchment, and an adjoining beacon. The 
latter is the admirable ſituation of a modern 
ſummer-houſe, The entrenchment is enveloped 
in a plantation of wood, called Craig Ruperra, 

- P and 
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and the caſtle is immerſed in the ſame pleaſing 
obſcurity z but its former conſequence is often 
confirmed by the foundations of ancient buildings, 
and war weapons, ſometimes found on the ſpot. 


Again, leaving this ſtage at Pant rhiw Gdch, 
by Llanvihangle Vedw, acroſs the river Rumney, 
you reach 


KEVENMABLY, 


the property of John Kemeys Tynte, Eſq. It is 
celebrated for having ſome time been the reſi- 
dence of the great Sir Nicholas Kemeys, who ſo 
_ valiantly defended Chepſtow Caſtle for his ſove- 
reign, againſt the uſurper Cromwell ; and it long 
continued to accommodate his ſucceſſors : until 
lately there remained a good collection of the fa- 
mily portraits, particularly one of the above- 
mentioned Sir Nicholas, by Vandyke, in his beſt 
manner. The ſtately halls, inferior apartments, 
and out-offices, are till entitled to the attention 
of the traveller of taſte. From the circumſtance 
of there being ſeveral monumental records in 
the pariſh church of Penhow, many pretend that 
the latter was an earlier reſidence, but the moſt 
ancient was doubtleſs Kemeis Inferior, in Mon- 
mouthſhire. 


; 0 41 9 1 7 


Is on the ſouthern border of Glamorganſhire. 
This county has the mo Sea, or Briſtol 
| Channel, 
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Channel, on the ſouth; Monmouthſhire on 
the eaſt; Caermarthenſhire on the weſt; and 
Breconſhire on the north. The Welch call 
it Morganwg, G'ladmorgan, or Morganock ; and 
ſuppoſe it anciently to have been governed by a 
king or prince of that name. Others derive it 
from the Britiſh word mo'r, or ſea, which waſhes 


all its ſouthern parts, 


Mr. Lewis ſays, this county was always wont 
to be rebellious againſt its lawful prince, which, 
by the juſt judgment of God, brought it into the 
ſervitude of ſtrangers. 


An ancient hiſtorian, whoſe work is in Llandaff 
Cathedral, declares the great Caractacus to have 
been the ſon of Meiryg, a king of Glamorgan ; 
and that he was born in Cardiff. Juſtin ap Gur- 
gant was the laſt Welch prince that occupied this 


country, being overthrown by a powerful force 


under Robert Fitz Hammon, and twelve Norman 
knights, who appear to have aſſiſted the expe- 
dition, which originated, according to hiſtory, 
in the following manner: — 


Juſtin, and Einion a Welch nobleman, invited 
the above ſtranger into their country, as an auxi- 
liary in the hoſtile deſign of diſpoſſeſſing ſome 
neighbouring prince of histerritories; but a quar- 
rel taking place between the ſpoilers, Einion had 


the ſagacity to perſuade Fitz Hammon to "_ 
is 


r N11 . ͤ v' 
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his arms with his, in order to ſubdue his former 
confederate, which was accordingly effetedabout 
the year 1101; but Hammon not only ſubdued 
Juſtin, but the intriguing Einion appears to have 
been dependent on his bounty, receiving from 
him the Caſtle of Senghenith, br Caſtle Coch. 
10 Caradoe ap Juſtin, eldeſt ſon of Juſtin, he 
gave the Caſtle and Lordſhip of Avon to Rhyd- 
derch, another ſon of Juſtin, he gave the Caſtle 
of Ruthyn: the reſt of his conqueſts are enume- 
rated by Caradoc of Lancarvan, to have been 
diftributed by him as knights fees, to his ſeveral 
followers, thus! 


To Willam de Londres, he gave the Caſtle and 
Manor of Ogmore; to Richard de Grenac Villa, 
or Greenfield, the Lord{hip of Neath; to Paga- 
nus de Turberville, that of Coyty;z to Robert de 
8. Quintin or Quinton, Llanblethyan; to Ri- 
chard de Sywarde, Talyvan; to Gilbert Hum- 
freville, the Caſtle and Manor of ' Penmark; to 
Reginald' de Sully, the Caſtle and Manor of 
Sully ; to Roger de Berkrolles, that of Eaſt Or- 
chard; to Peter le Soore, Peterſtone; to John 
de Fleming, St. George; to Oliver, or John de 
St. John, Fonmon; and to William le Eſterling, 
or Stradling, that of St. Donat's; reſerving the 
Lordſhip of Glamorgan for himſelf, and giving 
ſome gratuitous fees to private gentlemen that 
ſerved him in the expedition; and to ſome of the 
Welch inhabitants, his frietids. 


Robert | 


Robert Fitz Hammon reſerved Cardiff as his 


ſhare in the conqueſt of the country and here, 


according to Stowe, he erected, anno 1110, the 
preſent caſtle, in which he commonly reſided, 
and held his court of chancery and exchequer} 
the former was held the firſt Monday of every 
month, at which the twelve knights, ortheir heirs, 
were bound to attend, and had à right to lodg- 
ing in the outer-court. Theſe knights, ſays 
Camden, were bound to defend particular parts 
of the fortifications, 


It was taken, 1232, by Muelgwn and Rhys 
Grig, aſſiſted by Richard Marſhal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who at the ſame time took the caſtle of 
Abergavenny, Penckelly, Blaenllynſi and Bwleh 
y Ddinas, a 1 which, except this, it is ſald were 

"ory to the ground, There is ſome mention 


in hiſfory of its being at another time taken by 
Ivor Bich, a little, but ſtout general, who lived 
in the mountains ; he, with a band of hardy Bri- 
tons, under favour of a dark night, ſeized the 
caſtle, and carried off Fitz Hammon's grandſon, 
William Earl of Gloceſter, together with his wife 
and ſon, and retained them as hoſtages, till he 
had full ſatisfaction for ſame injuries he had re- 
ceived fropa him. 


Some of the gates and walls of the town are 
ſill perfect, particularly Edwatd's Tower, which 
is ſouthward of the keep of the caſtle, and in 
which Robert Curthoſe, 2 ſon of William 
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the Conqueror, (whoſe eyes were put out by the 
cruel order of bis unnatural brother, to prevent 
his ſucceeding to the erown) was detained a pri- 
loner until his death. He was confined here, 
according to ſome accounts, twenty-ſix years; 
Matthew Paris ſays near thirty, and was buried 
in Gloceſter Cathedral, where there is a figure of 
him in oak. Cardiff Caſtle, with much of the town, 
is the property of the Earl of Bute. 


Much of the ancient ſtructure is fallen to de- 
cay, but the principal parts have undergone con- 
ſiderable repairs, for a dwelling to the proprie- 
tor; but a liberal expenditure has fallen very 
ſhort of completing the defign. It ſtill retains 
an air of grandeur; its ſpacious court is ele- 
gantly laid out in the modern taſte, and the keep, 
now in a ruinous condition, it is faid, will give 
way to a magnificent banquetting room. 


Cardiff is the aſſize town for the county, and 
the moſt conſpicuous for its public buildings, but 
inferior to Swanſea in the wealth, trade, and 
number of its inhabitants. | 


A priory of black tnonks, and houſes of grey, 
black, and white friars, appear to have been 
eſtabliſhed at this place, one of which was founded 
by the firſt Earl of Gloceſter. The houſe of 
grey frlars was dedicated to Bt. Fraticis, under 
the ſuperintendance of wardenſhip of Briſtol ; 

that 
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that of the black friars appears to have onee 
Rood within the Miſkin or Welt Gate, 


The church is altogether an handſome plece of 
architeQure, the tower of it is particularly beau- 
tiful; the laſt was principally the gift of a for» 
mer Lady Neville ; in the inſide are ſome hand- 
ſome monumental embelliſhments, and it is well 
pewed, and furniſhed with an organ. 


The town is governed by a chief magiſtrate, 
who is conſtable of the caſtle, or his deputy; two 
bailiffs, twelve aldermen, (capital burgeſſes), a 
ſteward, town clerk, &C, and has a court of re- 
cord every fortnight. 


In the pariſh of St. Mary (the church of which, 
together with an innumerable family of conſe- 
crated inmates, has been ſwallowed in the rapa- 
cious boſom of the invading ſea) are the Steep 
and Flat Holmes-Iſlands, which are diſtinguiſh- 
able from many parts of the adjoining ſhores ; 
the latter of them is decorated with a light-houſe. 


From Penarth Point, which is near the mouth 
of Cardiff river, are ſeen two othet fmall Iſlands; 
one of them (Barry) exhibits a ſmall opening 
in a rock, producing untommon ſountls, which 
have raiſed as many fantaſtic eonjectures on thelt 
cauſe as on their effect: Giraldus Candreyſſt has 


compared them to the noiſe of ſtniths worklng 
in their forge; but the prodigy is fimply pro- 
: Qa diiced 
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| duced by the agitation of the waves under the 


hollow rocks of a promontory that fronts the 


ſea. 
| The Roao from CARDIFF to CAERFILY 


aſcends the hills, on the fide of which is the deſi- 
rable reſidence of Mrs. Price, overlooking the 
vale and diſtant waters with ſingular advantage : 
within one mile of Caerfily, on this read, is the 
Van-place, (or Fane), a family of this name 
being fuppoſed to have been the earlieſt pro- 
prietors; ſince that period it was poſſeſſed by a 
Lewis, an heireſs of which name appears to have 
married an Earl of Plymouth, and an anceſtor of 
whom is thus noticed: 


« Tri dawnſtwr gore” Rghymry, 
* Sir Charles o Gevenmably, 

„ Squier Lewis gwych o'r Van, 
% A Sir John Carn o'r Wenny,” 


By this the poet proclaims Sir Charles Remeys, 
then reſiding at Kevenmably, Squire Lewis of 


the Van, and Sir John Carn of Wenny Caſtle, 


to have been the moſt famous dancers of that 
day. Frem this ſeat and name, it is reafonable 
enough to conjecture, may have fprung the fol- 
lowing noble families, whom the books of peer- 
age raife from Monmouthſhire, viz. Fane, Earl 
of Weſtmoreland; Fane, Earl of Darlington, 
and Viſcount Fane of Ireland, —inaſmuch as 
no name or place of this country applies to them 

but 


0 urn wants - up 
but this, which „ee retained by the Vans 


of Llanwern. 


A Dove-houſe edjoiging to thts ruins, A. 
plays great durability and beauty, and ſeems to 
challenge equal longevity with the proudeſt tower 

in the neighbouring caſtle : the ingenuity with 
which the apartments for the congregated tribes 
of feathered poſfeſſors is conſtrufted, is as wor- 
thy of architectural remark as any which the for- 

mer exhibits. 


CARDIFF 9 MERTHYR TIDVIL. 


This road nearly accompanies the courſe” of 


the new canal which is forming from Cardiff to 


Merthyr; the uncommon if not unexampled_ . 


elevation of which demonſtrates the almoſt magi- 


cal power of perſevering labour and invincible 
art, as it riſes to the prodigious height of more 


than 500 feet in a courſe of twenty miles. 


NEWBR 19 0 Z. 
in this road, conſilts of a Gngle arch, which is 


G the ſegment of a circle, and ſup ſed to be the 


largeſt in the world; the chord of it is 240 feet, 
and the height of the key-ſtone. from the ſpring 
of the arch, is 34 feet; it was completed by 


William Edwards, 3 common maſon, after ſe- 


reral ineffectual eſſays occaſioned by the vthe- 
ment rapidity of the river that it covers. It ap- 


pears-that he owed his ſucceſs to a curious device 
| f * 
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of turning three circular tunnels through each 
abutment, which prevented its weight from 
ſpringing (as in former trials) the light crown 
of the arch ; which contrivance gives at the ſame 
time a ſingular beauty to the whole fabric. 


It is to be regretted that the parapet wall of 
this bridge ſhould be ſuffered to fritter to ruin in 
ſuch a ſhameful manner for want of a little 
ten reparation, 


About a mile above this bridge, is what is called 
the Salmon-leap, where the water falls over the 
craggy ſhelves of a ſtupendous precipice in a 
ſtriking manner; notwithſtanding the incredibi- 
lity of the circumſtance, great quantities of theſe 
fiſh, by uncommon exertions throw themſelves 
in their pregnant ſtate from the water belowagainſt 
the precipitated torrent, in ſearch of the ſhal- - 
lows near the river's ſource, in order that other 
fiſh may not prey upon their fry, or the turbu- 
lent ſtreams diſturb their ſpawn ; but in this in- 
ſtinctive ſagacity for the preſervation of their 
youny, they hazard their own preſervation; the 
variegated rocks projecting at intervals over the 
river, are ſufficiently wooded to afford ſafety 
and concealment for the ſpearmen, who watch 
their courſe up the ſtream, and too often deſtroy 
the parent fiſh with their embryo progeny. 


Near this bridge is the river Rhondde, which 


riſes twelve miles north-weſt of Cimdda, and near 
the 
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the laſt, is the Llynvour Pool, remarkable for 
giving riſe to the moſt Weg nere 


parts. | 
CARDIFF to COWBRIDGE . 


You have a level at leaving this town for about 
four miles, in which is nothing remarkable until 
you reach St. Lythan's Down, from which is the 
fineſt view of the extenſive and fertile vale of 
Glamorgan, dignified, for its beauty, with the 
appellation of the. Garden of South Wales.“ 
From hence St. Fagan's Caſtle, ontheright, ſtrikes 
the eye, It is a noble old manſion, and in 1660, 
was purchaſed by a Lord Plymouth, who then 
made great improvements in it, and for ſome time 
honoured it with his reſidence; it ſtill continues, 
together with much contiguous property, in that 
noble family. The preſent | inhabitant is Mrs, 
Pollard. . * | 


Near this, according to Cant, Was fought an 
obſtinate battle between the Parliament forces 
and the Royaliſts, which appears to bave drawn 
the vengeance of Cromwell upon the inhabitants 
of Cardiff; for he ſays, Colonel Horton, rein- 
forced by the garriſons, defeated Langhorn, with 
the loſs of 1500. ſlain, and near 3000 taken pri- 
ſoners, om May the 8th, in an engagement near 
St. Fagan's; the gd day after which victory, he 
went to Cardiff, and ordered ſome Welch' pri- 
ſoners to be ſhot, and fold the common ſoldiers 
to the Barhadoes Company.“ 8 

Oed- 
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 Coedriglan, near the read. gives one of the 
beſt and moſt expanded proſpefs from its apart- 
ments of any ſeat in this neighbourhood. It is 
2 neat building, in the poſſeſion of —— Tre- 
'harne, Eſq. Within the incloſures below it, 
appear the traces of another Britiſh encamp- 
ment; and not far diſtant from thence, ſtood 
St. George's caſtle, the gift of N to 
9 de Fleming. | 


The diſtant view of Llantriſſent appears from 
hence with good effect: and indeed the fancy of 
an ingenious beholder may, in theſe parts, find 


copious matter for every order of beauty. ! ' 


romantic ſituation of the huge precipice, moun- 
tain, and caſtle at a diſtance, the groves, the 
flope, and ſublime elevations, the fertile and 
extenſive plains, enriched with herds, flocks, paſ- 
turage, flowered or ripening fruits, fill the mind 
with mingled ideas of the ſublime and beautiful; 
whilſt the waters and diſtant ſhores proudly pre- 
ſerve their part in the intereſting ſcene. 


At Boulſton are the ſeatsof John Bafſet, Efq. and 
Miſs Gwinnett ; other ſtriking ohjects are not ſeen 
for ſome time, conſequently the ride will become 
dull to ſuch as are nat gratified with humbler con- 
templations on the rural ſcenery —ſtraw-thatched 
cotsand ruſtic groups of peaſants, which are every 
where preſenting themſelves. Thefancifulembel- - 
liſhments of their white-waſhed walls, and the in- 


ward 


ward neatneſs and apparent chearfulneſs of the 
healthy poſſeſſors, captivate the mind with ideas 
of ancient ſimplicity and paſtoral innocence, and 
carry it back with pleaſing retroſpection to the 
untainted pleaſures of the golden age. | 


At the Aubrey Arms, a park, whoſe bounds 
reach the toad, marks the domain of Sir John 
Aubrey, who has an ancient ſeat annexed to it. 
Near Cowbridge, on the right, is a good houſe, be- 
longing to J. Llewellin, Eſq. (Welſh St. Donat's), 
another belonging to L. Jenkins, Eſq. of Caercady ; 
and nearer Cowbridge, is ſeen a newly erected 
one of Capt. Gibbons's; and on the left, appear 
St. Hilary, Tre-Gough, St. Mary-Church, Lan- 


dough, &c. and the views continue uniformly 


agreeable into the town of Cowbridge. 


| Coarr-Wars from CARDIFF to COWBRIDGE. 


From the excellence of the bye roads in Gla- 
morganſhire, the way, without difficulty, may 
be thus changed by ſuch as have travelled the 
common one and would wiſh to vary their view 
of the country, with the additional advantage of 
inveſtigating the following objects of | curioſity. 


Leaving the latter poſt road about the fourth 
mile ſtone from Cardiff, you firſt paſs\ 
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WENVO-CASTLE. 


A Mr. Thomas appears to have poſſeſſed 
Wenvo, about two centuries ago, an heireſs of 
which family married an officer of the ſame 
name, who, for ſome meritorious ſervices, was 
created a'baronet by King William ; ſince that 
period, by purchaſe, it became the property of 
P. Burt, Eſq. who completed it in the preſent” 
ſuperb ſtyle. By lengthening the ride three or 
four miles, you reach Sully Iſland, which, with 
the caſtle, now nearly demoliſhed, and manor, 
was the gift of the aforeſaid conqueror, Fitz 
Hammon, to Reginald de Sully; there were 
likewiſe ſimilar fortificationsat Denis Powis, Court 
Y Ville, and Larnack. 


Following the coaſt weſtward, you likewiſe fall 
in with Barry Iſland, on which are ſome remains 
of a fortification : which, with that at Caſtle- 
town, and numberleſs others, (generally of leſs 
magnitude than thoſe enumerated in Fitz Ham- 
mon's gifts) might be raiſed to defend particu- 
lar ſituations from the diſpoſſeſſed indignant 
Welſh inhabitants. Stowe ſays, of Fitz Ham- 
mon's knights, that they built in theſe countries cer 
tain caſtles, and joining thel power together, they 
defended their farms and lordſhips which they 
had taken and poſſeſſed.” A few miles farther, 
in this way is 


FONMON, 


the manor, caſtle, &c, of which appears to have 
been 
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been the portion of Oliver, or Jom de St. John, 
from the aforeſaid Fitz Hammon. Notwith- 
ſtanding its recluſe ſituation, it makes a noble 
appearance on a near view. Its rooms are ſtate- 
ly, and offices extenſive; whilſt the encircling 
deſcents, ingeniouſly winding with ſpacious and 
gentle terraces to the deeper vale or widened 
moats below, prove what uncommon pains have 
been taken to make the grounds about it correſ- 
pond with the general magnificence of the build- 
ings; and the modern additions of the preſent 
poſſeſſor, R. Jones, Eſq. are planned fo judici- 
ouſly as not to deſtroy the Gothic beauties of the 
ancient fabric. A mile ſouth of Fonmon, -is 
Aberthaw Harbour, a ſmall village on the ſhore, 
where the veſſels generally lie that trade from 
this neighbourhood to Briftol, 


van caſtle, or — was another do- 
nation of Fitz-Hammon's to Gilbert Humfre- 
ville; and the ruinated towers over the river at 
Caſtletown, in all likelihood were erected to de- 
fend the paſſage to Llanblethian, which was, like 
the former, conveyed by, gift, and ſome 1 | 
held by the St. Quintins. | 


| BOVETON PLACE, 


This building proves to be of equal antiquity 
with any of the Gothic ſtructures that ornament 


this country. It appears on record, that Fitz- 
Hammon ſome time drew proviſious from hence 


to 
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to ſupply his garriſon at Cardiff: it is, together 
with Fonmon, the property of R. Jones, Eq. 


LANTWIT MAJOR 


was once an incorporated borough town; the 
hall of which is till perfect, where have been 
held the ſeſſions for the county ; and there are at- 
tached to the village ſeveral deſolated ſtreets and 
manſions, which plainly demonſtrate that it once 
contained more conſiderable inhabitants than it 
now enjoys. In gob, St. Illatus appears to have 
founded a monaſtery here, which he made the 
ſeat of polite learning, as well as of religion. 
On the ſame road is 


St. D 0 N 4 1 


admirably protected with a dry foſſe on one ſide; 
and on the ſouth are ſine declivities of gardens, 
nearly reaching the ſea, whichappear to have once 
exhibited the moſt perfect order and enchanting 
beauties: it has an extenſive park to the weſt, the 
walls of which are till ſufficiently entire to ſerve 
as a ring fence to the various incloſures into which 
it is divided. The faſhion of the whole bears great 
ſimilarity to Fonmon in its deſign, circumference 
and altitudes; but the defect of occupancy has pre- 
vented the preſervation of this from being equal 
to that ancient pile. The ſtupendous arched gate- 
ways to the inner and outer courts are of excel- 
lent workmanſhip, and tolerably perfect; the for- 
mer, with ſome of the inner rooms, are orna- 
mented with buſts of ſome of the Roman Em- 


perors, 
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perors, and their Empreſſes, large as life, and 
are in uncommonly good preſervation. The 
great parlour and dining room above it, in the 
north angle, are each 18 yards long and 8 wide, 
with returns to them of about 12 or 14 feet 
at the ends of each; the firſt is elegantly 
wainſcotted with oak, and the latter exhibits a 
carved chimney-piece of the ſame, not inferior 
to any thing I have ſeen of the ſort. The com- 
mon hall is about 145 yards long and 10 wides 
at the bottom is a gallery for ſpectators. Other 
parts of the ſquare, which forms a court of about 
30 yards long and 24 wide, are compoſed of dif- 
ferent ſized finiſhed apartments and inferior 
offices, which are now occupied by tenantry ou 
the eſtate. There are moſt extenſive and com- 


manding views of land and water from the ſur- 


rounding battlements, which are ſtill perfectly 
ſecure and commodious to walk * 3 


A watch tower is ſtanding a ſtone's throw welt- 
ward of the caſtle ditch, which overlooks the 


whole; ſome ſuppoſe it to have been formerly *8 


uſed as a light-houſe. Between that and the caſtle 
is the chapel, which was, doubtleſs, from its ſhape 
and the order of its architecture, raiſed when 
the laſt repairs were added to the dwellings; a part 
of it, which joins the chancel, is of later conſtruc- 
tion, being intended for vaultsto the deceaſed poſ- 
ſeſſors; among which appear the following me- 
morials of the Stradlings: the firſt, In memory 

| 3 of 
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of Thomas Stradling, Eſq. whoſe wife appears to 
have been the daughter of Sir William Thomas, 
of Raglan, in the county of Monmouth; his 
body was tranſlated from the monaſtery of preach- 
ing friars, at Cardiff, (of which eſtabliſhment he 
was a member.) He died in 1480, and his 
widow married Rees ap Thomas, of Picton 
Caſtle, in the county of Pembroke, Knight of 
the Garter, who was buried with her latter huf- 
band at Carmarthen, in the church of the mo- 
naſtery of preaching friars.” 


The fecond tells us, that ** Here lieth Edward 
Stradling, the fourth of that name, ſon of Tho- 
mas Stradling and Jenet his wife, the daughter 
of Thomas Mathews, of Rader, in the county 
of Glamorgan, who died in the caſtle of St. 


- - Donats, in the year 1555;” alſo, Here lieth 


Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 'Thomas Aurun- 
del, Knight, who died in | childbed the 20th of 


July, 151 3. 


On a third is inſcribed, This picture doth 
repreſent Sir Edward Stradling, Knight, the fifth 
of that name, and Catherine his wife, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Gamage, of Coity; which ſaid 
Sir Edward now in his life-time hath ſet forth 
this monument of his anceſtors deceaſed, and 
by God's grace meaneth both he and his wife, 
after their deceaſe, to keep their bodies company 
in this ſelf-ſame place.” 


They 
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They are repreſented on oak pictures, in at- 
titudes of devotion, apparently erected and 
executed at the ſame time, and by the fame 
hand. There is likewiſe'a ſuperb marble mo- 
nument to the above Sir Edward, and one to 
his ſucceſſor, who died in 1683. And ona 
handſome ſquare marble tomb is ation 


„ Here lies Sir Thomas Stradling, the ſecond 
.. Baronet of England, and the laſt of the name; 
he was the ſecond ſon of Sir Edward Stradling, 
Bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Manfel, of Margam, Bart. he died at Montpelier, 
in France, the 27th of September, 1738, and 
was buried here the 17th of March following; 
by his death the title and family, after its 
continuance here near 700 years, became ex- 
tinct.“ 


In 1740, theſe premiſes appear to have been 
the property of Bu uſſy Manſel, Eſq. Sir John 
Tyrwhitt was a later poſſeſſor ; the preſent, is 
nn Drake N * | 


By leaving Cowbridge, a few miles on the 
right of this, the ride continues through Wick, 
St. Bride's, &c. then joins the great poſt road near 
Coity. Or, from St. Bride's it may be continued 
8 2 coaſtways 
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coaſtways near Dunravon Caſtle, Newton, fee. 
to the great road near Aberavon. 


Leaving Cardiff by way of the bridge, which 
paſſes Taff, you obferve the venerable Cathedral 
of Llandaff, ſituated on the weſtern bank of that 


river. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, &c. Kc. 


The — of Llandaff has feveral neat houſes, 
but no regular ſtreet, nor any good inn; though 


it appears by records and its remaining -anti- 
quities, to have once had moſt diſtinguiſhed re- 
fidents. The following abſtracts are, I think, 
the beſt chronicles that are to be collected: 


|. This church (according to Camden,) was firſt 


erefted. by the gallic' biſhops Germanus and 
Lupus, when they ſuppreſſed the Pelagian He- 
reſy.; and Dubritius, a moſt devout man, Was 


by them firſt preferred to the Biſhopric—ac- 


eording to him, Meurig, a Britiſh Prince, was 


a great benefactor to it. 


The caſtellated manſion of the Biſhops of this 
See, ſeems to have been once a ſumptuous 
building. Groſe ſuppoſes it was built about 
A. D. 1120, by Urban, then Biſhop. 


„The Cathedral Church of Llandaff, (hays 
Mills,) which is dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, 
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Gui, ſands in a bottom on the nottheaſt fide 


pf a pleatant village, near the banks of the river 


Taff, from whence it takes its 'name ; the church 
is intire, as having no cloiſters about it, nor any 
other out-buildings ; at the weſt end there are 
two towers ; one to the ſouth, which ſeems to be 
as old as the church, is open within from the 


top to the bottom; this tower which now looks 
ruinous, had formerly battlements at the top 


with four ſmall pinnacles at the corners. The 
tower on the north fide was built by Jaſper, 
(created Duke of Bedford, An. 1383, fon of 
Owen Tudor, by Catherine, daughter of Charles 
the VIth, King of France; this is a handſome 
tower, and is ſtill in pretty good repair : It is 
aſcended by 140 free-ſtone ſteps, and is in 
heighth, from the lower moulding at top to the 
dottom, 29 yards and a half; the front of che 
church to the weſt between the towers at hottom 
is go feet} the great weſt door, which ſtands in 
the middle between the faid towers, is 9 feet 
and a half wide and 10 feet high, and has over 
it an image of a Biſhop in his pontifical habit, 
ſuppoſed to be the image of St. Dubritius. 


There is the ſtatue of a king ina nich, ſuppoſed 


to be Henry the Firſt, who then reigned. In 


the north corner at the weſt end is a Rair caſe, 
by means of which there zs a communication to 
the other tower and the leads of the church.” 


About 
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„About 40 yards diſtance from this tower, 
ſouth-weſt of the church, ſtood heretofore an 
old tower, whioh, as appears by the ruins, was 
42 feet ſquare; the door, which ſtood ſouth of 
the church, is 13 feet high and 7 feet wide; in 


it there formerly hung a very large bell, called - 


St. Peter's bell, which being taken down by 
Jaſper, Duke of Bedford, was conveyed to Exe- 
ter, and there exchanged for five bells, which 
were hung up in Jaſper's tower, The towers 
within are 18 feet long; the whole length of 
the nave from the weſt door to the ſcreen is 
about 110 feet, the breadth of the nave from the 
footing of the pillars is 29 feet, the ſide aiſles 

are each 15 feet broad; ſo that the whole breadth - 
of the church is about 65 feet,” 


„The Biſhop's caſtle ſtood, before it was de- 
moliſhed, ſouth-eaſt of the church: it was hereto- 
fore a very ſtately building, if we may judge 
by the gate-houſe, which is ſtill remaining; it 
was deſtroyed by Owen Glendower, when he 
roſe againſt Henry the IVth. The family of 
Aradir, ſome time reſident in Ireland, appears to 
have poſſeſt the epiſcopal houſe for ſome ages,” 


Towards the north-weſt of the church, oppo- 
ſite to Jaſper's tower, in a field called Llam y 
Wrach, at about forty-ſix yards diſtance, there 
is a ruined piece of building under the brow 
of a hill, 48 yards in length and 20 yards 

wide 
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wide : it appears to have been built in the form 

of a caſtle, and is ſaid ta have belonged anciently 
to the Archdeacon of Llandaff. His dwelling 
was certaitily orice very magnificent, ſince, we 
ate told, that the Archdeacon, in Henry the 
Second's time, entertained that prince; from 
whence he went to Cardiff caſtle and ſlept, in his 
return to London from his wars in Ireland. 
This likewiſe appears to have been demoliſhed 
by Owen when he burnt the Biſhop's caſtle.” 


Such was the ſtate of its principal buildings 
in 1717, when Brown Willis made the ſurvey 
of them: at that time its ſepulchral embelliſh- 
ments appeared to have been particularly con- 
ſpicuous and numerous, for beſides the effigies 
of about twelve Biſhops, who are interred in the 
cathedral, he gives an aceount of ſeveral of the 
honourable or opulent families in the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly one to a part of the fa- 
mily of a Lord Audley, who had great poſſeſſions 
in theſe parts, and was very active in ſuppreſſing 
the inſurrection of Owen Glendower in the reign 
of Henry the IVth. Sir William Mathews, a Lady 
Kemeys, and others of the Mathews's, are now 
ſhewn in ſome of the fineſt marble ſtatuary that 
ls extant. By a late re-edification of this build- 
ing many in Willis's catalogue are demoliſhed, 
whilſt ſome are contumeliouſly diſpoſſeſſed of 
their little allotments of ſpace, and with mangled 
forms or diſordered RG. are thruſt into the 

dark 
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dark or uſeleſs corners of this ſolemn rere 
mortality. 


The ſouthernmoſt of the two towers is nearly 
all fallen; the one deſcribed to have ſtood de- 
tached from the other buildings on the ſouth- 
welt ſide, is entirely gone, Much of the caſtle ig 
ſtill exiſting as a ruin, particularly its bateway, 
and diſcovers durability and elegance. 


Gabalva, in this pariſh, is an elegant feat; the 


proprietor, H. Hurſt, Eſq. and from this neigh- 


bourhood, Caſtell Coch, or Red Caſtle, is a re- 


markable object to a very great extent; and is the 
extreme weſtern point of an eminence that com- 
mands a view of the river Tiff, and to much 
diſtance of country; it is likewiſe the boundary 
of an ancient foreſt, called Cefn y feed, which 
territory it might have been raiſed to defend, 
Its order is defaced, but it appears to have poſ- 
ſeſſed long durability. The whole of theſe do- 


mains are the property of the Earl of Bute. 1 I 


is about five miles er of Cardiff, 


There is a good bond leads from Llandaff, 


through theſe parts of the Vale of Glamorgan 


next the Hills, by which you gain ſurveys of the 
beautiful poſſeſſions of Samuel kerne, Eig. 
The manſion is called 


| H E VS O I. 


It is modern, being ralſed by the late Chan- 


cellor 


— | 
—— 


/ 
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dellor Talbot, and has much magnificence. Its 
boundaries and park are every where well wood- 
ed, though great quantities of that produce have 
been felled fince the period of its being purchaſed 
from the deſcendants of the original improver, to 
the preſent one 5 who, by a judicious direction 
. ofthe axe, has diſſected each cumbrous body into 
favourite portions of beauty s and has thereby 
cleared much ſpace'for agricultural experiments. 
| There are few eftates in the kingdom combine 
more of the wtile dulci in the fame extent than 
Henſol ; at one extremity the various hills are 

. elegantly pictureſque : on the other, the vale 
declines upon it with the greateſt fertility. The 
farms which it compriſes are abundantly pro- 
duaive of each neceſſary for man. The herd 
have the upland herbage for the ſoft dewy ſea- 
ſons ; whilſt the meadows, refreſhed by ſhades 
and laved by ſtreams, afford plenty and ſhelter 
in ſolſtitial heat; the gardens are luxuriant ; 
and the caſcades, walks, and perennial groves 
eagerly unite in forming the defirable-poſſeſliohs, 


Lantriſſant, in this neighbourhood, is a ſmall 
Arregular town, but was doubtleſs fometime of 
more conſequence. The view from it ſtretches 
over | indeſcribable - diſtances of couttry be- 
low, and unmeaſured tracts of mountains, 
with which it is otherwiſe partly encom- 
paſſed. The caftle, of which a ſmall part re- 
mains, was evidently once of great extent ; but 
of . "IF +... ay 


| | 
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there are neither anecdotes nor hiſtorical facts ta 
relate of it worth preſenting. From hence is a 
way | to Cowbridge, by | 


LLANHARAN HOUSE, 


happily emboſomed by the towering projec- 
tions of theſe ſouthern highlands, It produces, 
by the improvement of art, one of the beſt fea- 
tures in theſe parts of their declivities : from the 
eafy eminence of its embelliſhed lawns, you ac- 
complith a perfect view of the faireſt portion of 
the valley, and the ſublimeſt forms of the neigh- 


bouring country.---It is the property of the Rev.. 
G. Powel. 


From Henſol there is likewiſe a way by Welſh 
St. Donat's to Cowbridge. 


COWBRIDGE 


is a neat little town, and has ſeveral faſhionable 
houſes, properly tenanted. There is a very re- 
ſpectable Latin and Grammar School, at which a 
majority of the Glamorganſhire gentlemen have 
been educated, According to the account of the 
Rev. Mr, Harris, delivered to the Antiquarian 
Society, ſome Roman coins have, at different 
times, been picked up in the gardens adjoining 
this town ; he particularly mentions one of 
Adrian, which he preſented to Roger Gale, Eſq. 


and another of the ſame Emperor he had then 
in his poſſeſſion, 


From 
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From its central fituation in a moſt. fertile 
country it has a market abundantly ſerved with 
its productions. It is by the Welſh called Pont- 
faen, (Stone-bridge,) in Engliſh, Cowbridge, 
the arms of the town being a cow. They tell 
you a butcher was driving a cow to be flaugh- 
tered, which was driven by the dogs under one 
of the arches of the bridge, where it was in- 
tangled and killed ; and from that circumſtance 
the town attained its name. The quarter ſeſ- 
ſions of the county are ſometimes held here; 
and the Glamorganſhire races are alternately at 
this place and Cardiff, It is governed by a 
mayor, two bailiffs, aldermen, common-council- 
men, and a town clerk. The principal inn for 
carriages is the Bear: but there are inferior 
ones, far more accommodating to ſuch as would 
avoid an expenſive ſtyle of travelling. 


From COWBRIDGE to NEATH. 


Little more than a mile on the right is a ſhort 
way leading to Penlline Caſtle, a venerable. mo- 
nument of antient architecture: elegant modern 
additions appear to have been recently raiſed to 
it by the preſent proprietor and poſſeſſor, Miſs 
Gwinnet. The annexed proſpective view. / 
will beſt diſplay the pictureſque advantages of 
its ſituation, The neat and handſome retire- | 
ment of D. Thomas, 'Eſq. is near this, on the 
left; and a few miles farther, near the road, 
you oblerve | i EWENNY 
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' EWENNY CASTLE and en 
This was u BenediAine Priory, founded * 


Sir John Londres, Lord of Ogmore Caſtle; u | 


betame a cell to Gloceſter Abbey in 1141.3 u was 
dedicated to St. Michael, and endowed in the 
26th of Henry VIII. with A yearly revenue of 
$9l. . upon the diſſolution, it was granted as 
part of the poſſeſſions. of St. Peter in Gloceſ- 
ter, to Edward Carne, in the 37th yout of the | 
fame _—_ 


In the church. is a very handſome ſtone effigy : 
to the memory of one of the heads of the family 
of the Turbervilles, by whom the caſtle and 
lordſhip adjoining have been ſome time held by 
virtue of a grant from Fitz Hammon, The 
priory received ſeveral conſiderable benefac- 
tions from the Turbervilles, confiſting of lands, 
firing from the wood, and half of the fiſh 
caught in the river Ewenny, which were con- 
firmed by charter of Gilbert de Turbervilles, 
printed in the monaſticon. There is a very an- 
tient defaced ſtone effigy, which; in all proba- 
bility, repreſented this benefactor, for he ap- 
pears to have directed in the above charter, that 
in whatever place he ſhould die, he would be 
buried in this charch, which ſhould alſo be the 
burying place of his heirs. The caſtle appears, 
krom its remains, to have been originally Bri- 
till and was built ſo late.as King Stephen. 

Near 
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Near this the ſhattered temaind , 


0 1 . _ | 14 "oy T1 <q 
enn enn 


ate diſcernible fram the road; they are near t 
junction of the two rivers, Ogmore and Wenny, 
which fall with much rapidity. froth the - hills 
above Bridge-end, and are log in the Severy 

about a mile below this ad. Cue Hilt 

of Wales makes mention of Ogmore Cattle 1 
early as the reign of Williata Rufus: but at Fitz 
Haminon's preſenting it to de Lond tel It is pro- 
bable there were new erectious or repairs. Gre. 
in his day, compared the krep tb thoſe of Ro- 
cheſter, Dover, and the tower of London, 


Tue lordſhip of Ogmore before the 
of Dunraven, was eſtimated at four -kvights fees; 


vary imperſecl f of iy e 


At this plare the neat little town of Bridges 
end preſerits itſelf to view; it is' a ſhort way 
from the foot of the hills, on a pleaſant Nope 
that borders Ogmore, At this place there are 
ſufficient remains of ancientarehiteRure to prove 

it was once a fortified town, particularly at thoſe 

parts of it which are ſtil] diſtinguiſhed bythe nambs 3 
of Old Caſtle, and New Caſtle. A weekly ' { 


WOO” 


market is held here for ſupplying the neigte 1 


bourhood with proviſions, Many families of Yo 
faſhion are reſident in this neighbourhood, po. £ 
ſeſſing handſdme manſions; of the latter 1 r 

; 


[ | 
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ET: Court Coleman, Mer- 
thyr Mawr Place; beſides which many ſtrangers 
of conſideration are daily drawn by the attrac- 
tions of the countty for refidence therein. 


The way now pre ts little novelty of prof- 
pea, except the new view of the Cue from 


Newtondown. At 
PILE 


is one of the beft inns in Wales; it is well ma- 
naged and hoſpitable, and is a middle poſt or 
change for horſes between Cowbridge and Neath. 
Two miles from hence are trifling remains of 
Cyn-feg, or Kynffig Caſtle, ſaid once to have 
been a reſidence of Fitz Hammon; and near the 
village of the fame name is 


MARGAM ABBEY. 


at which place, until the heads of that family 
became extinA, the noble family of Manſels re» 
ſided; moſt of its beautiful chapter-houſe and 
ſome of the cells remain entire, It was founded 
by Robert Earl of Gloceſter for Ciſtercian Monks, 
and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, in the year 
of our Lord 1147; it was valued at 1811, 7, 
and granted by Henry VIII. to Rice Manſel, 
Knt. 


In the ſouth-ſide of the church, which is a 
diviſion of the chancel, is the burying place of 
this 
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this family for many generations; and where, 
among ſeveral effigies in alabaſter, in the recum- 

bent ſtate, is that of Lewis Manſel and his lady. 
very highly executed. In the other diviſion is a 
very handſome tablet monument, in memory of 
Sir Edward Manſel, of Buſhey Manſel, and the 
firſt Lord Manſel, who was Comptroller to Queen, 
Anne's Houſehold. On one of the pillars oppo- 
ſite the chaplain's door, on a braſs tablet, is an 

engraven epitaph, written in Latin monkiſh 
verſe by the celebrated Dr. Friend, in memory 

of Evan Rees, a huntfman to the fawily. 


Adjoining appear the 00 the family man- 
fion; and near them Manſel Talbot, Eſq. the 
preſent poſſeſſor, hath erected one of the moſt 
ſuperb green-houſes in the Kingdom, , which is 
eopioufly furniſhed with native and exotic plants, 
which are removed- at proper ſeaſons to daga. 
tute a moſt beautiful orangerie- 


On the top of a hill not far from Margam, is 
erected a pillar of exceeding hard ſtone, with a 
remarkable antique inſcription, ſignifying that 
one Bodvoc lies buried there; and in the ſame 
neighbourhood another appears inſcribed with 
the name Pompelus Carantorius,” 


\ 


On this way to Aberavon are conſiderable cop- 
per-works, which increaſe in the neighbourhood 
of * ns Swanſea; they are moſtly carried 

U 2 on 
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on by. Engliſh, companies of tradeſmen; the ore 
is principally brought from Cornwall for the ad- 
vantage of ſmelting it, where the coal uſed: in 
that proceſs is raifed, and conſequently attained 
at the leaſt expence; and they have added the 
advantage of freighting their veſſels back to thoſe 
coaſts where the ore and not coal is produced. 


| Aberavon, on this ſtage, takes its name from 
the river Avon, over, which there is. a bridge; 
this, as well as the other rivers which are paſſed, 
on this ſtage, have their origin but a ſhort way 
up the mountains, in the union of ſome ſmall 
ſtreams, and by a ſhort progreſs amongſt them 
they ape multiplied to a capacious current, which, 
ſtill working on the defcents, has diſſected them 
into the various ſhapes they now exhibit; but, 
the ſerene valley ſoothes, their violence, and, 
with gentle. pace guides them with loft. and eaſy 
paſſage to the ſea. 


The inhabitants of this place indulge. the 
harmleſs boaſt of its being anciently a town, of, 
great conſideration, Adjoining the preſent vil- 
lage was evidently once a place of ſome defence, 
which they ſtill call a caſtle; ſome ruins of ſuch 
ſort of an edifice are now viſible. 


LLANGONNOYD CAST.LE: 


eſcaped me when I deſcribed the inland part of 


this country; and. indeed its fituation among 
mountains 


& 
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mountains has f far ſecluded! id frum general; 
knowledge, that it is often unknomn to the inha- 
bitants a few. miles from ite it ig weſt of the 
mountain next this road about four miles: and 
appears to have been a caſtle oh conſiderable 
ſtrength, but there are not ſufficient remains * 
which to Ss - gy prog 


From hence to Neath, by aa W n — 
ing more ſouthward,” they preſs the road much 
nearer the water's edge; and by divers aſcents, 
where woods are ſeen nodding- from infinite 
heights above, and rocks differently projecting 
below, you gain the moſt commanding and ex- 
tenſive views of Neath, and Swanſea Bay, on 
which the curling waves are ſeen playfully con- 
ducting their various burdens in all directions to 
the adjoining ports; or elſe the ſtronger winds 
or tides are preſſing them to aReadier courſe for 
the remoteſt ſhores. Swanſea aud the Mumbles 
are now approximated objects, and the jutting: 
points of land direct the roving eye far beyond 

them to the great czrulean element. | 


; 4545542759 | T6 44%, 3:13 29 
The inland: views of. this neigllbourhood will 
not fail to ſooth the mind into tranquil. contem+ 
plation on the blended charms of art aud nature :. 
befdes. the. uſual deſcriptions. of dwellings in, 
common: uſe of the native inhabitants, there ate, 
— NUWETOUS athers on a ſmall. but elegant 

ſcale, 
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ſcale, the proprietors of. which have, no doubt, 
been attracted by the above aſſemblage of beau- 
ties; and the mountains, even to the extremeſt 
diſtances, are always partially cultivated by the 
poor peaſantry who inhabit them. 


A mile ſhort of Neath, Eagles Buſh, the ſeat 
of H. Evans, Eſq. introduces a freſh ſubject in 
a view of the valley of Neath, with the river 
conducting ſhips of conſiderable burden to that 
town; ſtill farther embelliſhed with the mutilated 
parts of its extenſive © ivy-mantled” abbey, 
feebly reſting on its tottering buttreſſes, and. 
ſpeaking in filent but expreſſive language: 


Here time has paſſed—what ruin marks his way!“ 


A full and noble back-ground unfolds itſelf upon 
the whole, in a new aſſemblage of mountains, 
which are ſeen ſtretching for the weſtern ex» 
tremity of Glamorganſhire. Near this the 


KNOLE 


arreſts our attention; its late proprietor, Sir 
Herbert Mackworth, has added to a manſion, 
originally elegant, all the ornaments of art which 
a man of wealth and ingenuity could deviſe : his 
caſcades, temples, parterre, and plantations are 
admirable ; and the rides, lawn, park, and paſtures 


are in the moſt "finiſhed ſtate of improvement; 
” | whilſt 
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whilſt his great knowledge and natural inclina- 
tion to mechanics and trade have furniſhed many 
picture ſque objects in the different engines and 
. 1 
domains adjoininng. | 


The family of Mackwonth.is not hd. in ahoth 
parts; the firſt was Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
Knight, who attained the eſtate here, by his 
marriage with Miſs Evans, the then beireſfs 
thereof; its boundaries adjoin the town of Neath. 
Its preſent r* is Sir Dieb Mackworth, 

1 1 


DUNRAVEN CASTLE, 


the reſidence of Thomas Wyndham, Ela. Re- 
Ptefentative in Parliament for the County of 
Glamorgan, who poſſeſſes it from alliance with 
the noble family of Edwins, ſometime reſident 
in this county; its ſituation gives it an excellent 
command of the Severn Sea, as the rock on 
which it is erected, points ſome way from the 


land ; and it is a very conf; picuous en to ow 


who navigate the channel near. 


The following account I have taken from Gas- 
dock's Hiſtory of Wales : ** William Londres, Lord 
of the Caſtle and Manor of Ogmore, gave. to Sir 
Arnold Butler, his ſervant, the Caſtle and Ma- 
nor of Dunraven, in the Lordſhip of Ogmore 
aforeſaid, the which hath ever ſince continued 
in the heirs male of the ſaid Arnold Butler, un- 

| til 
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til within theſe few years, when it fell to Walter 
Vaughn, fiſter's ſon to Arnold Butler, the laſt of 
the Butlers that were owners thereof.” Theſe 
Vaughns appear to have long reſided at Dun- 
raven; at laſt it became the property of the 
Wyndhams, of which family is the preſent poſ- 
Tefſor it exhibits much work of antiquity, and is 
ſuppoſed,” in its firſt perfection, to have been a 
religious houſe ; it has evidently undergone fe- 
veral improvements, the moſt conſpicuous art 
modern: near the manſion was once a burying 
place ofthe early poſſeſſors. The ſhore at South- 
erdown, near this place, is found convenient to 
ſtrangers for bathing in the tides. - By fording 
the river ſome way below Ogmore, which is done 
with ſafety at low water, this road may be ſtill 
nm near the coaſt, to 


"NEWTON, 


2 convenient retired manſion; lately converted 
to the uſe of ſtrangers, &c. who attend on the 
above purpoſe. There are excellent roads through 
the whole of this. neighbourhood, which at tinies 
are producing ſubjects for admiration. Nearthe 
mouth of Ogmote the traveller paſſes ſome en- 
gaging ſlips of rock-ſcenery, which ſupport ex- 
tenfive plains of paſturage; and upon the wan- 
dering extremities of them, next the ſea, there 
4s*commodious paſſage for thoſe in the purſuit of 
health or amuſement. The extenſive ſagds of 


— 


| ha a A Fitz Hammon reſerved for hianſelf. 
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the ſea ſhore, by the weſtern winds working upon 


their ſurface, are forced into large drifts/that 
Rand through much of the coaſt like barriers to 
the threatening tides ; various trains of theſe fan- 
ciful ridges of adventitious earth, continue in 
the way to Swanſea ; they are moſtly barren, 
or ſparingly tufted with ãnſipid vegetation. After 

ſſing the ancient borough of Kenfig, you again 
gain the great poſt road near Margam; an incre- 
dible report is given by the inhabitants, that a 
great lake which appears at the former place, and 
is near two miles in circumference, inundated 
their ancient town, and fo extinguiſhed their 
conſequence. Here the charter of 2 a 0 


is ſtill holden by the Burgeſſes of Glamo 


ire; beſides the many ſubjects of 27% | 


which ſerve ſo ſtrongly to r this deſerted track 
ſometime to have been the principal thorough- 


fare in Glamorganſhire from the eaſtern to the 
weſtern ends thereof, I have copied Camden's 


deſcription of it, and which is indeed, with what 


is before ſelected, the principal contents of his 
Hiſtory of this County : | 


© 4 Beyond theſe iſlands (ſpeaking-of Sulley, 
kc.) the ſhore is continued ditectiy weſtward; 
receiving only one river, upon which;/ 4little , 
more within land, lies Cowbridge, called by the 
Britons from the ſtone bridge, y Bont Vaen, a 
market town, and the ſecond of thoſe tires which 


X | „ In 


* 
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in regard Antoninus places the city Bovium 
in this tract, and at this diſtance from the ſea, I 
flattered myſelf once with the conjecture that this 
muſt be Bovium; but ſeeing that three miles diſ- 
tant from this town we find Boverton, which agrees 
exactly with Bovium, I could not without i N | 
to truth ſeck for Bovium elſewhere. 


60 Fifteen from Bovium, e, OE 
alſo a Latin name, bath placed Nidum, which, 
though our antiquarians have a long time ſearched 
for in vain, yet at the ſame diſtance we find 
. Neath, (in Britiſh Neab,) retuining till its Latin 
name almoſt entire. 


„At Lantwit or St. Iltut's is a village, ad- 
joining are the foundations of many buildings, 
and formerly it had ſeveral ſtreets. 


iSt. Donat s Caſtle was the habitation of the 
ancient and noble family of the Stradlings, near 
which are faid to have been anciently dug up 
Tome very ſcarce Roman coins. 


__ « Kinfin Caſtle likewiſe belonged heretofore 
to Fitz Hammon;“ to which he adds * 
wy ends this laden. 


NEATH 


is a very irregular town, but has conſiderable * 
creaſing trade and a very crouded market, owing 
* * to 
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to the vaſt number of families who * depen- 
dent on the works of the neighbourhodd f it has 
likewiſe great exports of coal, iron, ke. and 
imports much grain, &c. from the oppoſite coaſt; 
and trades much with Briſtol, -ke. Independent 
of the reſpectable families of its neighbourhood, 
many inhabit the town. It has i Portreeve choſs 
anqually, and has a Cuſtom, Houſe. The ans» 
nexed view ſhews near the whole) remains of its. | f % 
caſtle; when it was firſt erected is uncertain, but” = 

TY it was re-built. by Richard de Grena Willi at his h 

king poſſeſſion of it by the gift of Fits Ham- - 

mon in 1090. The greater part of it whe de- 

ſtroyed by Llewellyn Prince of Wales in 1231; 

the remaining character of it leads to a ſuppoſi- - 

tion it was once a moſt Smog ſtructure. | 


The NL” | wal 1 
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ABBEY NEATH © N 
| 1 its foundation to the above de Grena Villa, 
which continued to the diſſolution of religious 
| houſes at the Reformation. It was dedicated to 


Mary Magdalen. There are ſtill ſuch monu- 
ments of its former ſplendor as fill the mind at 


once with awe and regret; as much exiſts of its 
church as will furniſh an idea of its original i 
extent. The grand hall, or perhaps dining - * 
room, is ſupported by a ſingle roof pillar in dhe | 
centre of a fine oblong, which ſupports with 
great ora a ſet of Gothic "oy which up- 

hold 
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hold the roofs ; the erte of this extanſve 
building haxe been oppropriated far cells and 
dwellings to the menagic,melacholy of its for- 
mer e inhabitants. 
Adjeiming are the remains of what'looks ids 
an hoſpitable manſen, and muſt have em 
the reſidence of an Abbot, Priot, or Prinspat 
of the Society. There & 5 tradition of . 
terraneous paſſage from hence to the caſtle of 
Neath, that was contrived to ferveas & retreat 
0 ths.polſeſfors of the former, in caſes of en- 
treme danger from invaders; but 1 cannot ob- 
ſerve any marky of ſuch communication re- 


maining. though the expedient is nat uncom- 15 


met to ſuch ftuatiens. They ferm great en- 
pectations of advancing the trade of this neigh- 


bourhood, by communicating the' navigation f 2 


their river to a canal that is forming through tbo 
vale tothe inland mountzins, 2 8 Gardif, [ 


On traſſing the Hyet Neath you are led by 
turnpike which paſſes Cadoxton, where are tw 
neat houſes, Ko poſſeſſions of * Mrs. Wilke 
and Mr. Parfons, *alorig the vale” to Aber Dat | 
and Pontnedvaughn. 5 6 raced in 


1 Ky 


'.. ABER DULAS WATER-FALL.. 


/ The annexed view is the deft feature of this ce . l 
lebrated beauty of nature: in the drieft feafors 


it drops many tons of water in a minute; there 


are ſeveral” breaks to it, the 2 perpendꝭ - 
cular 
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cular height from which it falls-xwithout ſuch in- 
terruption is about 20 feet; this louder daſh of 
the current being mellowed with the reſponſes 
from thoſe diverſified ſtops which check its velo- 
city through the rocks, there is apparent har- 
mony in the ſounds it produces. 


1 : 


By ſpreading the view a ſhort way from the 


annexed engraving, a Corn-Mill' is drawn into 
it, that is ſerved by the ſuperfluities of water 
from the channel. The whole is in the eſtates 
of T. Llewelwyn, Eſq. who is maſter of much 


property in this valley, on which he has a hand- 
ſome manſion; the Rev. I. G. Aubrey has ano- 
ther, with a ſimilar ſhare of property attached 
to it; and another large portion is the property 
of William Kemis, Eſq. There is likewiſe a 


road from Neath through this vale on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river paſſing Tynyhreow, the 


ſeat of -—- Hopkins, Eſq, and by this way you af 


are led to the Denis, (or City Rock), which is 
a moſt remarkable beauty of the country: it is 


about 14 miles from Neath, and. near it is an 
aſtoniſhing lake, ſituated on the higheſt part of 
theſe mountains, Near the village of. Vſtrad- 


vettle, in the county, of Brecon, within about 
two miles of the confines of Glamorgahihire, is 
a noted cavern, called Porth' Gogof; the lit- 


tle river Mellte ſinks out of ſight above, but 


emerges again in the cavern, where the noiſe 
of the waters adds conſiderably to the natural 
Y folemnity 
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ſolemnity of the ſcene; and, on this way, you 
attain the view of a Water-fall of a conſiderable 
ſtream and of equal depth to that of Aberdyllis; 


this is on the eſtates of Lord Vernon, who is pro- 


prietor of a great ſhare of the adjoining territory. 


The pictureſque beauties of the valley of 


| Neath are perhaps equal to any in South Wales 


for the ſame extent; the bending intermediate 
paſtures are enriched with luxuriant herbage 


to every margin of a copious river that is ex- 


ploring a central courſe through the whole; 
the rocks that are diſcernable through the inter- 
weaving branches above, appear ſpringing into 
ſtupendous maſſes that are frowning upon the 
ſcene with terrific ſublimity ;---at other places 
the landſcape is enlivened with numberleſs 
ſmaller caſcades that are conſtantly foaming 
through this maze of beauty to find repoſe in 
the gentler ſtreams below. 


There is a turnpike road the whole diſtance 
from Pontnedvaugn to Brecon, but it croſſes a 
very dreary track of mountains which difplay 
nothing intereſting or novel that is worthy ob- 
ſervation or remark, except that it paſſes the 
line of a great Roman Road that evidently began 
in Aberavon pariſh, on a line with one that ended 
on the oppoſite Englith coaſt, and paſſing Gla- 
morganſhire, it was directed over the moſt moun- 
tainous parts of Breconſhire, Radnorſhire, Mont- 

gomeryſhire, 
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gomery ſhire, &c. to the iſle of - Angleſey; it 
is no where leſs than 30 feet wide, ſome- 
times more: it was called by the Britons, Sarn 
Helens, or Helen's Road. Near where it is 
paſſed on this way to Brecon are two others of 
thoſe monumental marks of -a Roman and a 
Britain, moſt probably regarded warriors of 
thoſe nations, ſlain here in their ſtruggles againſt 
each other. It is remarkable; that they are 
every where to be met with on the borders of 
the above Helen's Road, and are nearly ſimilar 
to thoſe heretofore deſcribed in Glamorganſhire. 


A road leads you eaſtward from the above 
place to Merthir Tydfil; the which probably 
paſſes all the way upon vaſt ſubterraneous trea- 
ſures. of coal, iron, lime, and other mineral 
productions. 


Fron NEATH ro SWANSEA, 


This road paſſes within a bow-ſhot of the Ab- 
bey of Neath; and near the ſame diſtance on the 
right is Court Harbert, the ſeat of F. Williams, 
Eſq. Near the ſteep aſcent to the great moun- 
tain of Drumau, which ſhews here like the ter- 
minating link to the vaſt chain of Glamorgan- 
ſhire hills, Dyffryn (the uſual rehdence of 
the antient family of the Williams's) is ſeen in 
many points of view from the valleys below-— 
Some have traced the genealogy of this family 
as far back as Juſtin ap Gwrgaret, prince of 
Glamorgan. * 2 About 
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About three miles from Neath, on a ſimilar 
ſcale of elevation, is Drumau, ſo called from 
the aforementioned mountain of that name, 
which fhelters it from the North, as it does 

Dyffrin from the weſt. After confirming the 
ride a ſhort way from hence, a new face of coun- 
try appears in view with very different features 
to any hitherto deſcribed: it ariſes from the 
borders of the River Tawe, or Towen; this river 
leads the tide from the fea near Swanſea for ſome 
way farther into the country. A neat bridge is 
conſtructed over it in this road with a ſingle arch 
and circular tunnels, ſimilar te thoſe at New 
Bridge. 


The Towen takes its ſource as far as the Van 
Hills in Breconſhire, paſſing Abercraf, the an- 
tient feat of the old family of Gwyns, and near 
this are the celebrated Druidical remains, called 
the Seven Stones; they conſiſt of that number 

fixed erect in the earth, at proper diſtances from 
each other, pointing due eaſt and weſt. They 
are of conſiderable magnitude, and are ſaid to 
be conſidered by the antients as emblematical 
of the feven Arch Angels, to whom were in- 
truſted the guardianſhip of the neighbouring 
mountains. Added to coal, lime, &c. ſome 
lead mines are ſaid to have been lately diſco- 
vered near the courſe of this river. About 
Clido a good road is formed that travels all the 
way down with the river to the above bridge, 
and joins that to Swanſea. The 


TX, 
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the parts they have ſo long ſuſtained through 


the varied ſcenery of this tour, and the ' moſt 
conſpicuous in this view are much defaced by 
cutting after the veins of coal, which diverſly \, 
impregnate them from hence to the entrance of 
Carmarthenſhire, whilſt the efſluvia from the 
copper-works, that are carried on to ſuch great 
extent in this neighbourhood, are ſo deleterious 
to vegetation, that ſome ſpots of land, where 
its infection falls with moſt force, are marked 
with abſolute. ſterility. | | 
| The elegant improvements that for ſome 
way encircle the ſeat of John Morris, Eſq. 
Glaſmont, ſhew themſelves to great advantage 
in contraſt with theſe rougher aſpects. The 
houſe is modern, and of an elegant plan, but 
there wants more out- fence, or other judicious 
Plantations. on its boundaries, more effectually 

ſeparate its ſcenery from the poverty of that 
around it. The conſiderable village of Morris- 


town, which the road paſſes, was lately raiſed 


for the accommodation of thoſe dependent on 
his numerous works; and a great ſhare of the ex- 


ports of coal tothe weſtern countries of the king- | 


Grad, ſan? other coaſts, are from his' abundant 
mines. | 


The pane of this Lear generally worked 
by 
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by means of rail-roads to the wharfs or manu- 
factories, but ſome leſs contiguous have ſhort 
canals for conveying their produce. 


By leaving the great poſt road two miles 
before it reaches Neath,” croſſing Briton- ferry 
and continuing on the coaſt of Swanſea- ferry. 
you ſave ſix miles and an half from the length 
of the journey to the latter place; this is ad- 
viſeable to horſe and foot paſſengers, a boat 
being always at call to the accommodation of 
either, and the Swanſea river * a ſafe ford at low 


water. At 


" BRITON-FERRY [LANISHAWEL,] 


is a neat , manſion, poſſeſſed by the Right 
Honourable Lord Vernon; the dwelling is 
obſcured from common obſervation by the 
over-hanging groves. and obſtructive cliffs dif- 
ferently intervening,, but it is a pleafing ob- 
ſcurity ; the powerful tides break from their 
ſandy beds through the whole into the channel 
of Neath river, at once to animate and * 


the ſcene. 


| This houſe, with its dependances, may be ſaid 
to afford every convenience for faſhionable re- 
tirement or rural ſplendour. Many artiſts 
who are fond of imitating the romantic rules 
of nature have been ſtruck with the leſſons 
ſhe ſhews here, and the moſt ſimple copy 
of 
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of them "exhibits ſomething to pleaſe; for there 
is ſcarce a ſituation where” ſo many groteſque 
forms in water, woods; and rocks are ſo ſoon 
collected. The preſent noble proprietor became 
poſſeſſor of it by his marriage with the only 
daughter and heireſs of the * re 
Manſel, the laſt ꝗ— 565 


SWANSEA, 


was called by the antient Britiſh- Aber Tawe, 
from its ſituation on the border of the river 
Tawe. It is in a great meaſure the property of 
the Duke of Beaufort. The caſtle was firſt built 
by Henry Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, in 111, 
after which Griffith ap Rhys ap Theodore, Printe 
of South Wales, burnt down the greateſt part 
of it. Henry Gower, Biſhop of St. David's, 
founded an Hoſpital here for poor, blind; ſick 
and aged perſons, under * government of a 
maſter and fix be 12 | 


Beſides the caſtle, which is the wes of the 
Duke of Beaufort, there is a conſiderable court 
or citadel, formerly provided with complete 
military offices, &c. &c. and which was ſtrongly 
protected with double walls and towets, part of 
which are ſtill remaining; ſome have aſſerted 
this to be firſt erected by Dyfnwalmoel Mud, a 
Welch Prince, ſaid to live four hundred years 
before our Saviour, but for this there is only 
tradition; theſe antient remains are the property 
of R. C. Jones, Eſq. 

This 


. 


1 
: 
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This town is governed by a portreeve choſen 
annually, and twelve aldermen ; and from the 
ſame cauſes as at Neath has | moſt | crouded 


| markets, Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 


Between ae eee ib appition 
of waſte land, called the Burrows, which is con- 
verted into a public walk, and from it the ſur- 
rounding proſpects of differently directed hills, 
and the extenſive level of waters below, are 
equally gratifying to taſte or contemplation; and 
the pleaſing ſenfations are eafily augmented and 
improved trom the beautiful eminences that for 
ſome way encircle the town, 5 


Since the cuſtom of ſea-bathing has been ſo 
prevalent, this town has had a very conſiderable 
ſhare of reſort from the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſons of faſhion in the kingdom; it is found 
a moſt convenient trip for the inhabitants of 
Briſtol, Bath, and the countries adjoining the 


Severn Sea, the paſſage by water being every 


way commodious and expeditious ; there are very 
convenient bathing machines provided on the 
ſhore, which are worked at all n of * | 
tide. | 


The Kilve Hills, which are on the eaſtern fide 
of the river, overlook that fide of the town 
with moſt ſingular effeA; and from Swanſea Hill 
the weſtern fide of it is preſented in a ſtriking 
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and ad vantageous point of view, whilſt the decli- 
vity next the ſea is marked with many handſome 
dvellings for viltors, or "On genteel inhabitants, 


The fands fourtreard are e generally ſelected — 
company for their common on which for 
three miles the expanſe is firm in its ſtructure, 
and level in its ſurface ; near the end, at 2 pro- 
per diſtanee from the ſena, is the Upper and 
Lower Sketty, two beautiful tetirements of Sir 
Francis Holbourn, and his relative R. Sheldon, 
Eſq. above them is the Hill Houſe, an elegant 
feat of the Rev. Mr. Hancorn t other handſome 
houſes are interfperſed at different diſtances 
from the town. - A few miles from 2 a 
Hans leaves:the ſhore and leads to xt! 


OYSTER MouTH C4 IE. 


It . its name from the pariſh in which it 
ſtands; the entrance to it is at the ſouth end, 
which projects to break the ſquare that is nearly 
its form ; it was protected by dauble gates 
and portculleſſes, thoſe, with the whole of 
the walls, are of wonderful ſtrength ; on the 
eaſternmoſt fide, level with the wall, is the 
Keep, which exhibits the beſt ſpecimen of ave 
chitecture, which as well as the reſt, is Gothic: 
there appearb to have been two adjoining apart- 
ments, with upper rooms of ſixteen yards in the 
ſquare each; that communicated-to- each other. 
by. Gil dom. nd ns eee 
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theſe was a private arched vault, by the fide of 
theſe are numberleſs other ſubordinate apart- 
ments; there were ways from all to the battle- 
ments which ſurrounded the whole. The caſtle 
with much of the adjoining territory is the pro- 
perty of the _— of Beaufort. 


A ſhort way — hence, er an eleyated 
point of land, which has been long ſeen ſtretch- 


ing into the ſea, is 
THE MUMBLES: 


on the fartheſt point, which is known by the 
name of Mumble Head, a light-houſe is erecting 
to accommodate the navigators in the Briſtol 
Channel; the village is on the eaſtern beach 
that ſkirts this rocky barrier, a ſituation admi- 
rably fixed to ſhelter veſſels harrafſed by foul 


winds i in the channel. 


The coaſt here, as far as the Wormſhead in 
Gowerland, produces a great abundance of 
oyſters; variety of other ſhell-fiſh breed in the 
adjoining rocks, whilſt the ſhallow waters in the 
channel every where teem with turbot, ſoals, cod, 
whiting, &c. &c. not to be enumerated. 


 GOWERLAND. 
A circuitous tour may be taken through this 
province of Glamorganſhire, by leaving the 


coaſt near Oyſtermouth and continuing a good 
road 
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road through Biſhopſton, Highway, Penard. Ni- 
cliſton, Renoldſton, Rupiley, Llanguny, Llan- 
madog, Llandemere, Llandidon, Pentelow, and 
Llangher, at which laſt place you return to a 
way which ſhall be deſcribed in the general tour 
from Swanſea to Carmarthen. Thus the whole 
circuit of this peninſula is made'in about thirty 
miles. The places producing the above names 
are the ſituation of a pariſh church, with a ſmall 
neighbourhood of cottagers, ſelected by acci- 
dent more than deſign, ſcarce to be termed vil- 
lages, but bear pleaſing reſemblances to paſtoral 
ſimplicity. 


The inhabitants differ much in their manners 
from thoſe of the inland parts of the county: 
whilſt thei language is entirely changed, being 
wholly: Engliſh: this is a very ſingular circum- 
ſtance in ſo ſmall a ſpace of territory, eſpecially 
as in that circle of the country which is next to 


them, the Welch language is moſt prevalent. 


This diſtrict, perhaps on account of its fer- 
tility and command of the ſea, ſeems to have 
been an early theatre of civil contention,” and 
to have held out an early lure to invaders; for 


we find it was taken in the reign of King Stephen 


by Roger Bellamont, Earl of Warwick, who is 
recorded to have founded a priory at Llangenith, 
in Gowerland, that was dedicated to St: Kenned, 
which was ſeized as an alien priory and granted 
to All Souls College, in Oxon, in 1441. 
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Half a mile from Biſhopſton is Kettle Hill, 
the handſome ſeat of I. B. Popkin, Eſq. Farther 
on the right is a large manſion, late the property 
of W. Dawkin, Eſq. At Penard axe the remains 
of a ſmall fortification, which ſeems to have 
been uſeful in protecling veſſels that 30 years 
ago might have anchored in the channel beneath; 
but the uncommon inundations of ſand ap- 
pear to have overflowed this ſhore and choaked 
the uſual paſſage. A ſtream of freſh water 
that courſes this way from the country ſtill marks 
the track of it; and near where it falls into the 
ſea, the ſhore is adorned with the moſt beauti- 
ful rock-ſcenery of vaſt dimenſions, and in the 
moſt delightful orders of nature. In ſome places 
tremendous arched caverns uſher the tide under 
theſe high promontories with heavy clamours, 
which reſound from rock to rock in loud tumul - 
tuous craſh, | 


It is common to obſerve thoſe ſtupendous 
maſſes ſometimes towering ſrom a level expanſe 
- of ſand, or water, to the prodigious height of 
60 and 80 feet; and through the baſe of one of 
this deſcription, the waves have found a: com- 
plete ſubterraneous paſſage into the bay adjoin- 
ing. At low water the ſands here are dry and 
firm, and the traveller explores the turns and 
receſſes of theſe ſtone Ae with eaſe and 
ATI Among 


A little 
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A little farther on this coaſt is Oxwich Bay, 
the whole of which, except where it is interſect- 
ed by ſmall rivulets, is left dry when the tide 
is down, which affords travellers the oppor- 
tunity of paſſing with ſafety and expedition from 
one terminating point of land to the other. 
Extenſive plains of ſand are every where 
ſhewing themſelves at low water between the 


rocks and the channel, and are very favourable 


to diſtant proſpects of the former: but they ſhew 
with beſt effect from opeh boats when the 
tide is at full; theſe are procured at Swanſea or 
the Mumbles, with proper pilots to manage 
them, and the voyage is effected within a Sum- 
mer's day, | 


On one ſide of Oxwich Bay is Oxwich Caſtle. 


This ſituation ſeems never to have been a place 
formed for defence, but it is of great antiquity. 

It was built by one of the ancient family of the 
Manſels, and was long inhabited by ſome of 
that name. 
PENRISE CASTLE 


overlooks this varied ſcenery with an awful ſupe- 
riority; it is a compleat work of defence, of great 


beauty and magnificence; the celebrated Prince 


Ap Rice, after having made a moſt formidable 
ſtand here againſt the invaders of his country, 
was at laſt diſlodged by the enemies entrenching 
themſelves at Caven-brin, Traces of their 
work appear to this day near Penriſe Church. 
Aa The 
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The grand entrance to this Caſtle is on the 
north ſide, where there is an entire gateway, 
properly fortified with ſtrong towers on each ſide, 
now in good preſervation, as are many other of 
the outworks, part of the keep, &c. &c. 


The wealthy proprietor, Manſel Talbot, Efq. 
has lately erected a moſt elegant manſion on this 
domain, where he often reſides. Nature has 
embelliſhed the ſpot with ſome of her beſt orna- 
ments; and the local additions of the poſſeſſor, 
are ingenious eſſays to further her deſigns. | 


Stout-Hall is another elegant modern manſion, 
about a mile from Penriſe. The Proprietor, 
J. Lucas, Eſq. has much fertile land in his neigh- 
bourhood,. in the beſt ſtate of cultivation. 


Moſt of the coaſt from hence to the Wormſhead, 
the fartheſt point of this peninſula, is a rocky 
thore, which at times continues to exhibit the 
moſt groteſque and fantaſtic aſpects. 


Two miles from Stout-Hall is Landew Caſtle, 
next Landemere, then Weably, Langinith, and. 
Laugher ; the above are of ſmall extent, and are 
wholly unrecorded in the annals of ancient 
hiſtory. At' Laugher, by a ferry or ford, you 
croſs the river Laugher into | 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


The river Laugher, which divides this part of 
it from Glamorganſhire, riſes out of the remark- 
| able 
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able rock that ſupports Carig-cenon Caſtle. 
{See Tour from Brecon to Carmarthen. ] 


POST ROAD from Swanſea to Carmarthen 


is through Pontardillas and Llanon. After leav- 
ing Swanſea four miles on the right, J. Llewellin, 
Eſq. has a handſome ſeat, after which there 
is little in this journey for the artiſt or antiqua- 
ry to admire. The hills want deportment, and 
the vallies dreſs; whilſt the ancient edifices 
which adorn this county, are either left 
on the coaſt, or only ſthew themſelves to 
the more fertile inland vallies. All this diſ- 
trict, which is called the Cantremaur Hundred, 
might probably have been neglected, whilſt the in- 
ward parts of the country were improved from the 
judicious purſuits of agriculture and commerce. 
For Camden thus deſcribes it. Thick ſet with 
woods, and thereby affording a ſafe refuge 
for the Britains in times paſt; cumberſome to 
travel in, by reaſon the ways are intricate by the 
windings in and out of the hills.” The many 


inlets, from the ſea which every where interrupt 


the paſſage on this part of the coaſt, muſt like- 


* 


wiſe have rendered the projects of their e 


both difficult and dangerous. 110 


Foreſt Hall, (Miſs Owen's,) commands the beſt 


proſpect of any in the neighbourhood, and by 


Aa 2 that 
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that a road leads on the right through Llandebya 
to Llandilo. 


L ANON 


is a ſmall village about half way between Swanſea 
. and Carmarthen ; here there is eſtabliſhed a very 
comfortable inn; it is lately raiſed for a reſting | 
place or change for horſes, between the latter 
places, by J. Thomas, Eſq. who has an excellent 
manſion about a mile on the right, and from 
hence a new road is forming over what is called, 
the Great Mountain to Llandilo, by way of the 
beautiful valley of Towy; another is likewiſe 
in forwardneſs to lead on the ſame hand by 
Middleton Hall, Llanarthney, and Lletherl- 
leſtry. The firſt of 'theſe is a new manſion, 
finiſhing in the higheſt ſtile of elegance, by 
Packſton, Eſq. and the latter is the neat 
reſidence of Vaughan Horton, Eſq. 


CARMARTHEN, or CARMARDINE. 


evidently long ranked, as the firſt town in South 
Wales, for commerce and conſequence, and has 
often been diſtinguiſhed as the metropolis of the 
y Principality. Some mention Swanfea, and ſome 
Haverfordweſt, to have latterly rivalled it in this 
honour, whilſt ſome hiſtorians have deſcribecd 
Kidwelly more eminent than either. Leland, 
who is ſuppoſed to have produced the moſt 
authentic records, ſays, Caermardine hath in- 
creſed ſince Kidwelli Havin decaied.” Since that 
period 
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period Carmarthen has beenthus noticed by Cam- 
den, This is the chief city of the country! for 
meadows and woods, pleaſant! and in regard of 
antiquity to be reſpected; compaſſed about very 
properly with brick walls, which are partly yet 
ſtanding upon the famous river Towy—-Able to 


bear ſmall ſhips, although there be a beam of ſand 


caſt up againſt the very mouth thereof. Strait 
after the Normans entered into Wales, this city 
was reduced, and for a long time ſuffered many 
calamities and diſtreſſes, being oftentimes aſſailed, 
once or twice ſet on fire by Griffin ap Rice, 
then by Rice the faid Griffin's brother. At 
which time Henry Turberville ſecured the Caſtle, 
and hewed down the bridge; butt afterwards by 
the means of Gilbert de Clare, who fortified both 
the walls thereof, and the caſtles adjoining, it 
was freed from theſe miſeries, and therefore 
endured afterwards more eaſily from time to 


time the tempeſts of war, and all affaults; and 
the Prince of Wales, of the Engliſh blood, ordain- 


ed here the chancery and exchequer for all 
South Wales.” 


It is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and 


a common council, has a neat town-hall, where 


the great ſeſſions for the county are held, has 
plentiful and crowded markets, where all ſorts of 
proviſions are procured, perhaps more reaſonable 
than in any other part of the kingdom. 


There 
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There are many handſome dwellings, poſſeſſed 
by people of fortune, and there is a ſhew of wealth 
and credit in the houſes of trade; but the chief 
of the town may be defcribed as populous and poor, 


with a great want of regularity in the ſtreets. 
N 


It is every way ſurrounded with ſmall hills, 
which look with pleaſing aſpect upon it. In a 
ſerene cottage, on the boſom of one that bends 
with ſ6ft deſcent upon the Towy, Sir Richard 
Steele is ſaid to have compoſed moſt of thoſe pe- 
riodical epiſtles which add ſo muck to his cele- 
brity.as an-author, 


There is a ſingularity in the dreſſes of the 
poorer female inhabitants through theſe weſtern 
counties that always takes the notice of ſtrangersz 
they are the manufactory of the country, flannel 
or coarle woollen cloth; their under dreſſes are 
moſtly of the former, with dark brown jackets 
and mantles of the fame hanging looſely over 
their ſhoulders, their heads are bound with a 
handkerchief, and they have hats of felt of the 
ſame faſhion of thoſe worn by the men: ſome 
fuppoſe theſe habits were taken from the Fle- 
mings, who made their ſettlement in Pembroke- 
ſhire about 600 years ago. They have a beauty 
in their perſons; and among thoſe of faſhion there 
generally appears an elegance in their deportment, 
an affability of manners, and a generoſity of diſ- 
poſition that — them. 
Little 
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Little of the caſtle is now remaining, ex- 
cept the principal gateway, which is moſtly en- 
tire, and ſhews good workmanſhip; its form is 
pretty much like that of Neath. (See Neath Caſtle.) 
It is the property of J. Vaughn, Eſq. The com- 
plete fortification muſt have had a moſt formidable 
appearance; it was the full extent of a large pro- 
jecting precipice that overlooks the neighbour- 
ing plain, through which the river meanders with 
becoming beauty.— The Ivy Buſh is a well 
managed and hoſpitable ipn. a 


The COAST ROAD continued 


through Llapelly and Kidwelly to Carmarthen, 
is by a ſmall carriage road which paſſes from 
Laugher Ferry, and leads into one that runs from 
Pontardilais to the firſt-mentioned place; but as 
there is no objeQ in this ſpace for the traveller 
to admize, it is moſt adviſeable to take the poſk 


road from Swanſea to Pontardilais, and gothence 


by the old road to Llanelly, near which it 
comes again upon the coaſt. 


LLANELLY 


is an inconſiderable market ton, at,which there 
is a cuſtom-houſe moltly in uſe for the entry of 
coal fop exportation, of which much is raiſed in 
the neighbourhood. Llanelly Houſe is far the 
beſt object in the place ; it was once the reſidence 
of ſome of the ancient family of the Vaughan's, 
and ſometime. of the Stepney's, &c. There is 
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an extenſive inlet of water breaks from the bay 
of Tenby ſome way into the coaſt here, as it 
does at Laugher, of ſufficient depth to bear 
ſhips of conſiderable burthen ; at Kidwelly is a 
ſimilar channel for them; and at Llanſtephan 
and Langharne are others. The bay is formed 
by the land of Gower and the ſouthernmoſt part 
of Pembrokeſhire, pointing a conſiderable way 
into the ſea; a bank of ſand leads from each 
extreme point, and prevents ſhips of the largeſt 
ſize from approaching with ſafety within the cir- 
cle of ſhore on which it is ſituated, which may 
meaſure near 60 or 70 miles in. circumference ; 
ſuch banks are common to harbours ſo ſituated, 
and are called bars, 


KIDWELLY,. 


The caſtle here is one of the moſt noble ob- 
jects of antiquity in Wales; the firſt view ſhews 
the principal gateway, and the ſecond is the 
keep, or inner garriſon. It was built ſoon after 
the conqueſt by Maurice de Londris, one of the 
Norman Knights who conquered Glamorgan- 
ſhire. It was deſtroyed in 1093 by Kadogan ap 
Blethyn. It was re-built anno 1190, by Rees, 
Prince of South Wales, and again demoliſhed by 
Rees, ſon of Griffyth ap Rees, and being once 
more re-edified, underwent various revolutions 
till it fell to the crown. It was granted by 
Henry VII. to Sir Rice ap Thomas, Knight of 
the Garter, but being fortified by his grandſon, 

Rice 
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Rice Griffith, it was granted to Sir Richard 
Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, Lord Preſident of 
Wales, and is now the property of J. Vaughan, 
Eſq.---Some writers will have it there was a ſtill 
more conſiderable fortification to protect what was 
called Old Kidwelli than that which appears at 
the preſent, and according to Camden was mw 
ſeſſed by Reſani, a Scot. 


The caſtel is vety fair, and duble waulled ; 
I ſaw ther 3 gates, and over one of them was 
the ruine of a fair Town Haul, and under, a 


priſon.” ---Lelard. 


Here was a priory of Benedictine Monks, 
founded by Roger, Biſhop of Saliſbury, about 
1130, and made ſubordinate to Sherbourn in 
Dorſetſhire ; it was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
valued at 3ol. The preſent is a Borough Town, 
at which there is a ſmall market; the burgeſſes 
of it have very ſingular chartered privileges. 


The country about it is ſtill: interſected with 
abundant coal mines, at which the quality of 
that article undergoes a complete change from 
any hitherto raiſed on the coaſt before deſcribed; | 
for in this neighbourhood; and thzough the 
whole ſouthernmoſt parts of Pembrokeſhire, they 
produce the culm ſo much in uſe through all 
parts of Europe for cloſe kilns or ſtoves, where 
grain, hops, and other articles are dried. From 

| hence 
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hence a good road leads on the coaſt to Llan- 
ſtephan Ferry ; or by the borders of Towy, you 
are brought to Carmarthen ; about two miles 
from Llanelly, Sir E. Manſel, Bart. has a good 
manſion; and between Kidwelly and Llanſte- 
phan, Sir W. Manſel has another; they have 
both excellent command of. the water, and are 
decorated with woods and paſturage. 


TOWY CASTLE, 


the reſidence of the Rev. Mr. Evans, is on the 
ſcite of another. ſmall fortification which com- 
manded the river Ten, a few miles below Car- 
marthen. 


On the higher lands near Llanſtephan Ferry, 
the paſſage again becomes beautiful, the ſoil be- 
comes richer, and the ſtratas of coal not reaching 
them, the poſſeſſors have more inducement to 
agricultural purſuits ; and though the ſhore hag 
not that dignity of aſpect as appears in ſome of 
the paſt ſcenery, it is every where ſufficiently 
eminent to overlook the water with great effect, 


The heavier waves that are ſeen preſſing from 
the complete ocean with new vehemence, feel 
ſufficient reſiſtance in the rocky barriers that 
ſuſtain the townof Tenby; new characters every- 
where appear in the iſles and projecting points 
about, it, and compenſate for our loſſes on the 
oppoſite coalt ; for the Devonſhire cliffs are faſt 

retreating 
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retreating beneath fantaſtic purple veils, and 


the farther Corniſh land is only viſible as an ex- 
panſe of fainter blue. 


The borders .of Taff next the ſea properly 
compare with the other beauties of the ſcene, 
and the paſſage of it 'was doubly fortified with 
the ancient caſtles of Talcharn and Llanſte- 
phan ; near the former, the White Houſe was 
likewiſe a famous religious eſtabliſhment. 


It was an Abbey of Ciſtercian Monks, and 
was founded, according to ſome accounts, in 
the time of King William the Conqueror, by 
Rueſe, the ſon of 'Theodore, Prince of South 
Wales; others ſuppoſe Biſhop Bernard was the 
founder. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
in the 26th of Hen. VIII. its revenue was 
1351. 3s. 6d. At this place, according to Camden, 
in the year 914, Howel Dda, or Howel the 
Good, in an aſſembly of his States, abrogated 
the ancient ordinances, and eſtabliſhed new 
laws for his ſubjects, as the proem to the very 
laws themſelves do witneſs.— In which place af- 
terward the Abbey of White Land was ſome 
time ſtanding ; and in this neighbourhood much 
Roman coin bath at times been found. 


The river Taff produces a great abundance of 
ſalmon and ſewin, and the adjoining bay very 
much abounds with oyſters and other uſeful 
ſhell- 
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ſhell-fſh, from whence the neighbouring country 
is ſerved at the moſt reaſonable terms; - the 
ſewin are peculiar to the rivers in this country, 
they are much like the ſalmon in form and fla- 
vour, but of leſs ſize. 


By continuing the coaſt through Llanſtephan 
and Llaugharn to Tenby and Pembroke, the 
traveller attains a view of far the moſt engaging 
part of the country to be deſcribed in this tour, 


The POST ROAD continued 


to Haverfordweſt, Milford-Haven, or Pembroke : 
this is done by way of St. Clare's and Narbeth. 


To thoſe who are moſt impreſſed with the 
paſſing ſcenes of nature, and have the beſt in- 
tereſt in the varied characters ſhe exhibits, this 
part of my tour will be found weariſome and 
generally dull. Through much of the way here 
the land is barren, other places are very indif- 
ferently cultivated, and there is a fad want of 
ornament in every part of it, particularly after 
leaving Carmarthenſhire, 


in 


is the firſt ſtage, at which there is a very com- 
fortable and well- conducted inn. It is a ſmall 
village, but was doubtleſs ſome time of parti- 
cular note: there are ſeveral features in the 
ruins of ancient building, and in the forms of 


the 
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the earth where it borders the riyer Tave, there 
are ſuch traces as often remain at the fituation 
of former Britiſh fortifications; and the large 
tumulus that appears over the whole is ſuch as 
they often raiſed to ſupport their keep or towers 


% 


to ſuch works. 


Here was an alien priory, conſiſting of a prior 
and two Cluniac monks, belonging to St. Martin 
Deſcampes, in France. It was given by King 
Henry the VIth, in the 2oth year of his reign, 
to All Souls' College, Oxford. 


Small veſſels are brought hither by the tide 
from Laugharne creek, which are chiefly uſed 
in the importation of lime-ſtone for the uſe of 
the inland country, and in conveying the pro» 
duce of thoſe parts to markets, | 


A croſs road paſſes from St. Clare's to New- 
caſtle Amblyn; on which way, John Miles, Eſq. 
has a neat houſe, (Pentowyn). Another is di- 
reed to the village of Llanboydy, paſſing the 
ſeat of W. Bivon, Eſq. (Penycoad). This laſt is 
an object that much enriches-the general views 
of the country: it is ſituated on a circular emi- 
nence. The manſion is neatly formed, and 
dreſſed in the pureſt white; every ſubordinate 
_ office and wall-fence of it is of equal brilliancy, 
whereby they yield united aſſiſtance to the ge- 
neral ſhow; and the lands around the whole 
are managed with anſwerable attention. 

| Cc Farther 
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Farther upon this way is Caſtle Gorwood, 
Capt. Bowen's; and Maſguuyne, W. Powers, 
Eſq. There is another road likewiſe leads from 
St. Clare's to the coaſt at Laugharne. 


St. CLARE's to NARBORTH. 


- After travelling a few miles of uneven roads 
over a tedious ſucceſſion of uncomely hills, the 
proſpects are very extenſive, but weariſome 
and unpleaſing. Thoſe happy ſubjects of ru- 
ral induſtry that ſo often beautify the Welch 
landſcape, are loſt. The cottagers in general 
are ſhockingly poor, conſequently they have 
not pride nor power to dreſs their habitations 
with wanton embelliſhments like the thriving 
clown, nor have they ſpirits to enliven the ſcenes 
with actions of hilarity ;- and the farms here are 
ſo many examples of the indolence or incapacity 
of the poſſeſſors. The country has every way 
a fair champaign ſurface; the ſoil is often rich, 
and well ſuited for agriculture ; they have the 
beſt advantages for manuring; beſides which, 
ſome of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood not 
only offer them liberal bounties for their im- 
provements, but give them examples for their 
practice therein; yet it is notorious how in- 
ſenſible they are to theſe opportunities. Their 
incloſures are moſtly over-run with furze or 
heath. The breeding of cattle ſeems their prin- 
cipal dependance; by pounding or chopping 

the 
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the green furze for their food they ſupport them 


through winter, and the more grateful ſummer 


provides for them at breeding. 


Some have made their reflections on the Welch 
farmers too general; a great part of them have 


claims to our tendereſt conſideration- perhaps 


the wretched deſcendants from a numerous moor- 
land race, whoſe humble poſſeſſions are fenced by 
circling hills from their juſt portions of the genial 


ſun; others, and thoſe in numbers, have ſcanty | 


diviſions on the fenceleſs mountain's fide, and 
what are bleſſings to the inhabitants of the ſmooth 
Sylvan plains, are to them ſubjects of diſtreſs. — 


The ſhowers of ſummer, which ſhould feed or 


refreſh their riſing proſpects of abundance, are 
hurried from theſe declivities without effecting 
their miſſion; and perhaps carry with them to 
the river beneath, the ſoils, which were collected 
with painful exertions to nouriſh vegetation; the 
nitrous riches too from a froſt paſs through the 
ſame channel with the ſtreams which follow the 
thaws of ſpring. 


At Fglwys Cummin, a ſmall village a little 
diſtance from the road, they give a traditionaty 
report, that the great ſtateſman and courtier, Sir 


John Perrott, had a ſplendid dwelling, where he 


for ſome time eluded the vigilance of purſuers, 
who had warrants to attaint him for the charge of 
C c 2 high 
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high treaſon. There are ſome remains of a man- 
ſion that might have been conſiderable, but the 
above relation is not always credited. 


TAVERNSPITE. 


This is the exact end of Pembrokeſhire and 
Carmarthenſhire, at which there is a handſome + 
inn that gives good accommodations at reafon- 
able terms; and it is now become more particu- 
larly uſeful from the want of a proper ſubſtitute 
in the place of the hoſpitable hoſteſs of St. Clare's, 


now No more. 


PEMBROKESHIRE, 


This has fometimes been called Weſt Wales, 
and in antient records, the legal county of 
Pembroke.” It is every where bounded by the 
fea, except on the eaſt where it is joined to 
Carmarthenſhire, or to the north where it joins 
Cardiganſhire. This part of the principality 
has been very particularly affected by the end- 
leſs ſtrite of its alternate poſſeſſors within, and 
very often alarmed with the enterpriſes of hoſ- 
tile ſtrangers without. It marks the end of the 
Briſtol channel on one ſide, and has great prox- 
imity to Ireland on the other, which gives it 
many commercial advantages; and its number- 
leſs manſions, caſtles, and monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
ments, are aſſurances of its early grandeur and 
population. 
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In 1105, the Flemirigs and Normans, accord- 
ing to Camden, by the following circumſtance 
became the entire poſſeſſors of a great part, or 
perhaps the whole, of this country: A very 
diſmal and calamitous accident happening in the 
Low Countries, a great part of Flanders being 
drowned by the overflowing of the ſea, the in- 
habitants were obliged to ſeek ſome other country 
to dwell in; and a great many being come over 
to England, they requeſted of King Henry to 
aſſign them ſome part of his kingdom where they 
may ſettle themſelves; the king being in a man- 
ner aſſured that theſe foreigners, from having 


before proved their attachment to him, would. 
be a conſiderable thorn in the ſide of the Welch 


(yet unſubdued), beſtowed upon them the county 
of Roſs, in Dyfid, or Weſt Wales, where they 
continue to this day.” 


Theſe Flemings, as might be apprehended, | 


had much contention with the native Welch; 
and in 1217, they were entirely ſubdued by 
them. Prince Llewellyn ap Jorwerth marched 
to Dyfid, and being at Keven Kynwarchan, the 
Flemings ſent to him to deſire a peace, but the 
Prince would not grant them their requeſt, and 
young Rys paſſed the river Kledew to fight with 
thoſe of the town of Haverfordweſt ; whereupon 


Jorwerth; Biſhop of St. David's, with all his | 


clergymen, came to the Prince to intercede for 
Peace on behalf of the Flemings, which after 


long 


/ / . 9 =_ 
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long debating was thus concluded.---Pirſt, that 
all the inhabitants of Roſs and the land of Pem- 
broke ſhould become the Prince's ſubjects, and 
ever from henceforth take him for their liege 
Lord.---Secondly, that they ſhould pay him one 
thouſand marks toward his charges before Mi- 
chaelmas next coming. ---Thirdly, that for the 

erformance of this, they ſhould deliver forth- 
with to the Prince 20 pledges of the beſt in Nen 
the country. . 


* Approaching Narborth, the near lands become 
better ornamented: the uſual level is ſome- 
times broken by the intervention of ſome rivu- 
lets, between which many portions of it appear 
to. be of the fineſt quality; and the improved 
verdure evinces us the huſbandman of this diſ- 
trict advances in ſkill before his neighbour we 


have juſt noticed, 


Preſſelly Top is the only diſtant height that 
has the leaſt approach toward grandeur, other- 
wiſe the country only riſes to ſhew tractleſs 
heaths or humble ridges in extended waſtes, that 
have neither variety in their form, nor fancy in 

their colouring. 


VAR BORTH or HERBERT H. 


The caſtle is at entering thereto upon the 
flope, where the town is ſituated, and ſhews 
with good effect. [See pints, Narborth Caſtle. ] 


«A 
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« A little preati pile of old Syr Rheſes given 
unto him by King Henri the 7th.---Lelazd. 


« Sir Andrew Perrot builded the caſtel of 
Herberth, in Pembrockſhire, and placed there 
a garriſon of Flemings that were ſent into that 
Shier”.-—Vide the Life of Perrot. 


Here are two or three decent inns for refreſh- 
ment, ſome {hops of trade, and there is a tole- 
rable market for proviſions; but very few inha- 
bitants of faſhion in all the neighbourhood. 


From Natborth a road leads through Temple- 
town and Bigelly to Tenby. Templetown is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from having been the 
| ſituation of a public hall or manſion, once raiſed 
for the common uſe of the antient nobility, &c. 
of theſe countries, who reſorted hither for the 
diverſions of hunting, hawking, &c. 


The ſtone on much of the adjoining coaſt, 
and of this neighbourhood, produce the fineſt 
lime for manure, or the uſe of builders; the 
| quarries are of great depth, and the ſtone is 
of fuch delicate grain and colour, that much 
of it is exported and uſed in architecture; it is 
commonly called by the Engliſh builders Welch 
Marble. At Bigelly, James Child, Eſq. has a 
neat manſion. . | 3 


NARBORTH 
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NARBORTH to HAVERFORDWEST. 


Robeſton Wathen is about a mile and half 
from Narborth; looking onward from hence 
the proſpects are much improved by the ſub- 
jects of Taugh, Minweare, and Caniſton woods, 
which border the river Clethy or Cledhew; this 
laſt is a branch of the harbour of Milford. A 
ſhort way farther to the North, is 


LLAHADON or LLAUHDEN CASTLE. 


It is a noble ruin, and from its likeneſs to that 
at Narborth, is likely to be of near the ſame 
antiquity. [See plate, ] It is the property of 
Miſs Skirm, whoſe dwelling is in the little vil- 
lage adjoining, 


Moſt of the remaining diſtricts of Pembroke- 
ſhire are enriched by the habitations of perſons 
of fortune and faſhion :. a road northward from 
hence, paſſes the village of Carberſton and Wal- 
terſon to Pentypart, a good manſion of one of 
the antient and honorable family of the Phil. 
lips's, as is likewiſe Hathock. Paiſton is an an- 
tient ſeat of —— Pickton, Eſq. Doleabout, near 
the road, is another handſome houſe ; Llangridge, 
Coleby, and Witſon, are others, 


SLABATCH 


Is on the borders of that part of the haven 
or creek which is ſometimes called the Swords, 
| it 
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it being where the Cledheu falls into it, and 


Cledheu in Welch, ſignifies Sword. Atthis place, 
in 1301, Wizo, and Walter his ſon, having 
given lands here to the Knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, for the recovery of the Holy Land, 


a preceptory of this order was ſettled here, 


which was endowed at the diſſolution with 2111. 

9s. 11d. in the whole, and 184]. 108. 114. clear; 
it was granted with ſeveral other things in theſe 
parts to Roger and Thomas Barlow; according 


to other records, theſe Barlows reſided at Sla- 


batch in the year 1563: ſome remains of theſe 
premiſes are to be ſeen, but the features of it 
have been long defaced. Some way farther on 
the north ſide of this river or haven, is 


PICTON CASTLE, 


The feat of the Right Hon. Lord Milford ; 


whether there was an antient fortification here 
of that name is not certain---this edifice was 
Taiſed by the anceſtors of the preſent poſſeſſor: 
it is a very magnificent object; the parks and 
pleaſure grounds are variouſly elevated, and 
have agreeable deſcents to the water, which 
many ways encircle them; much art and induſ- 
try has, from time to time, been uſed to deco- 
rate their ſurface with proper ornaments, but 
the ſalt ſprays of the Sea, ſo prevalent, on this 


coaſt, ſtill prevent the wood of the groves from 


acquiring grandeur, and it ſtrips their branches 


of their proper exuberance z the {ſhrubs too and 
D d | _ I 


. " 
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perennial plantations appear preſſed by it into 
a formal meanneſs. In theſe premiſes you over- 
look part of the harbour with excellent advan- 
tage, Lanſkippen Village, the ferry of Lan- 
ſkippen, and Llanſkippen Houſe ; the laſt is an 
old manſion of the antient and honorable family 
of the Owens. Mr. Camden gives this deſcrip- 
tion of Milford Haven: 


he ſea on both ſides comes a great way into 
the land, and makes that port which the Eng- 
liſh call Milford Haven, than which there is 
none in Europe either more ſpacious or ſecure, 
ſo many creeks and harbours hath it on all ſides, 
which cut the banks like ſo many fibres, for it 
contains ſixteen creeks, five bays, and thirteen 
roads, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral names; nor 
is this haven more celebrated for theſe advan- 
tages than for Henry the 7th, of happy me- 
mory, landing here, who from this place gave 
England, at that time languiſhing with civil 
wars, the firſt ſignal of better times approach- 
ing.“ 


Other eaſtern parts of this harbour are ſome- 
times obſerved in the way to Haverfordweſt, 
which town is almoſt a continual object to the 
ſight for ſeveral miles next the entrance to it. 


NARBORTH t PEMBROKE. 


Creſſelly, in this way, is a handſome modern 


+ ſeat, the property of J. Allen, Eſq, beſides 
which 
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which nothing occurs worthy obſervation until 
entering the village of Carew; which is on the 
borders of a cteek which leads from another 
part of Milford. | k 


Tie CASTLE. of CAREW 


1s a remarkable beauty of art. Arnulph de 
Montgomery is recorded to be the firſt perſon 
that conſtructed a caſtle on this ſpot ; but we are 
told that he conſtrued his building only with 
ſtakes and green turf. This Arnold was the 
brother of the Earl of Shrewſbury, who lived in 
the reign of Henry the 11t however this and 
the town were 10 greatly ſtrengthened by Girald 
of Windſor, that for a great while he held both 
againſt all the powers of the Welch in that quar- 
ter, and was able to teturn their attacks occa- 
honally from his fortreſs. This Girald marry- 
ing Neſt, the ſiſter of Gyyfith, Prines of South 
Wales, the Giraldines, ſo famous in the Iriſh 
Hilary, re the fruits hy this union. 


The Carews/ deſcendants of the od en 
tioned Girald, poſſeſſed the place for a ſucceſſion 
of years, till it was mortgaged by Sir Edmund 
Carew td'Rhes ap Thomas. In the reign of 
King Henry the 8th, it was forfeited to the 
Crown. It was ſome time in the poſſeſſion of 
Sir John Perrott, as appears from the following 
paſſage in his life: 


„% Sir 


1 
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+ Sir John Perrott having govern'd foure 
yeres as Lord Deputy. of Ireland, departed 
thence in the year 1588, and Myled to his caſ- 
tell of Carew, in Pembrokeſhire, where he did 
arive accompanied with as gallant a troupe of 
Gentlemen zu ſerving men, to as great a num- 
ber as ever followed any Lord Deputy of his 
fort.” ---Vide the Life of Perrott. 


It was again banden in 1724 to the afore- 
ſaid Carews. King Henry the 7th is recorded 
to have been born at this place; though ſome 
ſay it was at Pembroke, which cauſed Him to 
chooſe the neighbouring port gf Milford for his 
landing to aſſert his claim to the Crown. It 
partakes of the Norman and Gothik architee> 
ture. | 


Within 2 miles of Llanfeith, onthe right 
hand, I the Caſte} of Carew, repairid or 
magnificiantly builded by Rheſe ap Thomas, it 
ſtandeth by a creke of Milford Haven.“ Ln. 


LLARENNY agbss. 


It is onthe South ſide of an Is ble bank 
that borders the creek of Carew; 7; is finiſhed 
from a neat plan, and has its. full ſhare of the 
ſcanty produce of woodland that Miſts to orna- 
ment theſe adjoining waters. The proprietor, 
H. Barlow, Eſq. (repreſentative in Parliament 
for the neighbouring borough of Pembroke) 
Hy R 8 "i 
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has ſhewn ſufficient taſte to improve the _ 
bases by a good diſpoſition of it. 


© "Upton Caſtle, (]- Taſker's, Etz 5 is farther on 
the right. In the 6th year of the reigi of Queen 
Mary, this was the reſidence of Reece ap Owen, 
and afterwards it was inhabited by the ancient - 
family of Bowen. | 


road from cl agg; to ROBERTSON 
WATHEN. , 


„ This: is a new deſign; and ea is done to- 
5 * its completion. Ie will be brought into 
the great Poſt Road of South Wales, for it is ſeve- 

ral miles nearer than the way through Narborth, 
and has, beſides, the advantage of paſſing through 
far the moſt agreeable tract of country in theſe 
parts. For much of the way it is called the Val- 
ley of Witland, and it every where paſſes beneath 
the common level of the country, by which the 

air is made more temperate,. the woods and 

ſhrubs are thereby preſerved from the ravage 
of unwholeſome winds: thoſe ſtorms to-which 
the ſea-coaſts are more particularly ſubject 
become temperate by their lengthened courſe 
hither, and pften fall as gentle and refreſhing 


ſhower ' | | THIS 
Several rifhionabli ſeats are alſo found on this 
Road, particularly Blaencors, the property 


of Mrs, Scurlock; Llynerwn, the Rev. T. I. 
E e Phillips's; 


5 


' 
1 
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Phillips's ; Witland Houſe, late Mr. Adams's; 
the Vron, Mr. Lewis's; and Trevern, John 
Beynon's, Eſq. The two laſt join the richeſt and 
moſt beautiful part of the valley. 


Near Clirig Bridge, which croſſes the River 
Tave, a Road leads to Llanboidy; from thence it 
paſſes Maſguuyne, and croſſing the Keanwithy 
Mountain, it leads to Newcaſtle. (See Tour from 
Carmarthen to Cardigan}. = 


In travelling theſe eroſs Roads the ſtranger 
_ ſhould be provided with a guide, for the natives 
know very little Engliſh; and are beſides very 
fparingly diſperſed upon the wide mountains and 
naked plains, that: are every way intervening. 


, COAST WAY continued 


through Llanſtephan, Laugharne, Tenby, and 
Pembroke, to Haverfordweſt. | 


| 'Thofe who are not eye-witneſſes to the ſeveral 

fubjects, will be likely to remark on the prefer- 
ence I have fo often ſhewn te the ſea«coaſts of 
theſe parts of South Wales through which I have 
kitherto extended my refearches ; and I am more 
perſuaded to my partiality by comparing the dif- 
tricts I laſt deſcribed with thoſe which are next 
to be noticed. 


_ Preparatory to this journey, it is neeeſſary the 
traveller ſhould be particular to . the hours 
the 
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the tides flow and ebb in the rivess he has to paG, 
At Llanſtephan you are ferried acroſs the river . 
at any time. The river at Laugharne is only 
paſſable when the tide is in, though it is forded 
at low water by ſuch as are acquainted with the 
channel: but this experiment is by no means 
ſafe for ſtrangers to attempt without a guide; in 
the latter ſituation they have no danger. 


Tie CASTLE of LLANSTEPHAN 


Has far the beſt appearance from the oppoſite 
ſide of the water, where I have made my drawing; 
and which comprehends nearly the whole of its 
remains. It had a complete command of each 
courſe of the river ; and was built by the ſon of 
Uchtred, Prince of Merionethſhire, in the year 
1138. It was afterwards poſſeſſed by the Fle- 
mings and Normans, until Lladelth, ſon of Grif- 
 fith-ap-Rhys, Prince of South Wales, took it from 
them in the year 1145, and kept it for ſome time 
againſt all the powers they could raiſe againſt him: 
thence, after various revolutions, it fell to the 
crown. It is the property of Lord) Valentla, | 


There was an inferior fortification ſome way 
higher upon this river, called Caſtle Mole; and 
vas founded previous to the above, by the be- 
fore - mentioned Uchtred, Prince of Merioneth- 
- ſhire, The ſcite of this is ſtill evident. 


| Lniſtophay Place, (H. Mears's, Eſq.) is an 
Ee 2 - excellent 
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excellent manſion, upon a pleaſant part of this 
beautiful point of land, being lately re-edified, 
with much expence, by. the preſent poſſeſſor. 
The village of Llanſtephan is of very ſmall con- 
ſideration, without one tolerable inn. Leaving 
it for two miles the road is every where elevated 
for a complete ſurvey of the variegated ſhores 
around the bay adjoining, until it deſcends upon 
Laugharne. 


If you enquire of the inhabitants of this laſt 
diſtrict for the curioſities of their neighbourhood, 
a ſerious relation enſues of the pilgrims' ſtones 
in the church-yard of Llanvihangil Abercowen. 
They are antique grave-ſtones. Some certain 
pilgrims, ſay they, in very early times wandered 
hither in diſtreſs from unknown parts, and fail- 
ing to find relief, their deſpair drove them to 
the deſperate reſolution of periſhing by each 
other's hand; and here it was effected, to the laſt * 
man,. who entombed himſelf by fixing a ſtone of 
great weight in ſuch a manner that his own 
ſtrength might give it action, to encloſe him alive. 
The ſtone thus deſcribed, by being laid with leſs 
care than the others, or by ſome accident, ap- 
pears in an uneven poſture, with which cicum- 
| ſtance: they corroborate the legend. The ſculp- 
ture of them is ſaid once to contain emblemati- 
cal devices of ſeveral trades of which they were 
faid to be profeſſors. They are now nearly over- 


grown 
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grown with turf : the parts I could diſtinguiſh are 
ſpecimens of the moſt ruſtic ſculpture in ſtone. 


LAUGHARNE. 


Here are ſeveral neat houfes, ſome of which 
have been raiſed for the accommodation of ftran- 
gers who have been drawn hither by the attrac- 
tions of the place. Others are poſſeſſed by reſi- 
dent families of faſhion and fortune. There is 
a tolerable market for proviſions, and a conve- 
nient port for ſmall veſſels, by which there is 
conſiderable trade with Briſtol, &c. The town 
is nearly encloſed by fruitful eminences of dif- 
ferent elevations ; ſome next the water have their 
ſides decorated with ſmall gardens, which are 
formed upon the different precipices, between 
the cliffs, and upon the ſteep aſcents, with inge- 
nious induſtry. They are ſingularly productive, 
"and the walks that wind among them compre- 
hend the beſt views. 


If the inhabitants here were pfovided with 
proper conveniences for ſtrangers who viſit theſe 
coaſts for ſea-bathing, they would certainly * 
their account in it. 


LAUGHARNE CASTLE 


Was anciently called the Caſtle of Abercoran. 
Before the Conqueſt, it belonged to the Princes 
of 
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of South Wales, which, with Rock Caſtle, the re- 
mains of which are a ſhort way fram hence, paſſed 
by marriage with a daughter of the Prince above - 
mentioned, to Sit Gwydo de Bryon, who erected 
the preſent church of Laugharne, whoſe arms, 
which are the ſame with thoſe of Inchiquin, are to 
be ſeen to this day. On his deceaſe, the eſtates 
deſcended to his grand-daughters, Philippa and 
Elizabeth, the latter of whom poſſeſſed this Caſtle, 
and who marrying Owen Laugharne, Eſq. of St. 
Bride's, Pembrokeſhire, he changed the name of 
theſe demeſnes from that of Abercoran to his 
own, which it has retained ever ſince, 

In this caſtle; in 1192, King Henry the Second 
kept his Eaſter, on his return from Ireland, when 
he made peace with Prince Rhys, of Denevour, 
A ſhort time before the battle of Worceſter it 
was beſieged by Cromwell, againſt whom it held 
out for ſixteen days, and then ſurrendered. It 
was defended by Sir Sackville Crew and Morgan 
Lloyd, Eſq. 


The following I have copied from a real ſur- 
vey, taken by order of Queen Elizabeth: 


„ CASTLE of LAUGHARNE—The caſtle or 
pyle itſelf hath at the entrance into it a ſtronge 
new gate, over which are faire chambers, with 
lights of free-ſtone hewed toward the ſaid utter 


'court, the whole building of which caſtle 1s con- 
trived 
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trived compaſswiſe from the faid entrance about 
a little inner court of free-ſtone, and ten yards 
compaſs, in the middeſt whereof is a very proper 
fountain with a ſtately round ſtaire of hard lyme- 
ſtone whrought, and a porch over a patte theteof 
leading into a faite hall, and the upper end where- 
of is a great dyheitig chamber, and within' the 
whole building a great number of lodgings and 
offices faire and fitt for ſuch a pyle. 


„The ſame hath been a very antiant teaſe, 
but utterly decayed, till about fourteen yeare 
paſt, when Sir John Perrott did re-edify the 
ſame, and allmoſt fully finiſhed it, but now many 
of the windows as well within as without doe 
moulter away by force of the weather and bad- 
neſs of the ſtone, and the whole caſtle,” by rea- 
ſon of the bad building thereof, without ex- 
ceſſive chardges, is like within few years to turn 


to utter ruin again.“ 


It is now the Sropearty of Miſs Ravenſcroft, 
daughter of Colonel Ravenſcroft, who has a 
handſome houſe adjoining, and who has by in- 
genious device made the whole a proper appen- 
dage to his preſent dwelling ; the out-fehces of It 
are compleatly repaired with proper battlements, 
and are excellent ſhelter for his early, fruits; the 
ſpacious waſtes between the ruined plles are 
laid out into a garden ground that proves ſingu- 


larly- productive, and the terrace gives a pleaſing 
view 
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view of the whole . and harbour ad- 
Joining. ; 


LAUGHARNE tw TENBY. 


After leaving Laugharne and paſling another 
branch of land like the one deſcribed, from Llan- 
ſtephan, the traveller reaches Laugharne Sands, 
and if he takes the proper time of the tide, he 
travels upon thoſe and others equally firm and 
dry, to Sanderfoot, which is within three miles 
of Tenby, but this paſſage is only to be effected 
after the ebb of ſpring tides ; at other times the 
courſe is ſtopped by two points of rocks called 
the Ragwin and the Telpin ; at other places he 
is perhaps prevented making his way by number- 
leſs huge fragments, which at different times 
have been ſhivered from the vaſt ſtone maſſes - 
which are every where looking indignant on the- 
ſea, and when it appears to preſs them with 
loudeſt vehemence, they ſeem moſt diſtinctly to 
expreſs the confident command. Hither ſhalt 
thou go and no farther ; here thall thy proud 
waves be Fad, 2 


Some parts of the land between theſe rocks 
ſink with the rivulets into pleaſant vallies, over 
which the heights are more or leſs adorned with 
ſhrubs. Thoſe rocks called Gilman Church and 
the Caſtle rock are objecls of univerſal ad- 
miration, - . 


This 


- * 
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This part of the coaſt had attractions too for 
the earlieſt poſſeſſors of the country ; Broadway 
was the dignified poſſeſſion of Sir Thomas Powel, 
Bart. Lady Rud, and others of the firſt opulence ; 
it is now in the worſt ſtate of ruin: Weſtmead 
was the reſidence of Sir Sackville Crew, and 
latterly that of Lord De Montalt, of Tteland; 
its admirable ſituation has induced John Vaughan, 
Eſq. whoſe Lady is daughter to the latter noble- 
man, to repair and improve it for his reſidence 
in the proper ſeaſons for ſea bathing : Llanmila 
is another good manſion ; Sar-wer is another; 
the latter is admirably ſtationed for one of taſte ' 
and fortune to convert into a marine pavilion. 


A ſtupendous rocky promontory, called Monk- 
ſtone, ſhuts up the farther paſſage upon theſe 
ſands ; but travelling a-ſhort inland way you 
have the turnpike which leads from Narborth to 


Tenby. 


One of the rivulets which deſcends from the 
higher lands into the ſea on this paſſage, has a 
very ſingular ſubterraneous paſſage ; it ſinks into 
a vaulted way about a mile and a half from the 
ſhore, and is no more to be obſerved until it 
emerges through a bed of pebbles at the edge of 
the ſea ; the ſtream is always of ſufficient ſtrength 
to work a corn mill : ſome have explored this 
extraordinary cavern for ſeveral ſcore yards; I 
have paſſed it for a ſhort way, but where the day- 
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light does not penetrate into it, the paſſage is very 
difficult and dangerous; it is called _ We 
tives the Green Bridge of Wales. 


5 
The inland way from Llaugharne to Tenby a 
paſſes a turnpike called the Three Lords Gate, 
and Marrow, to Saunder's Foot, &. and by this 
turnpike is the paſſage from en to Ta- 
VID» | 


That STE: of the coaſt which is the weſtern- 
moſt part of Pembrokeſhire, breaks into ſeveral 
forked points of rock, and upan the extreme end 
of one that leads fartheſt toward the mouth'of 
Carmarthen Bay, is 


| TE NB *T. 

The town itſelf is ſmall and very irregular; it 
has been completely fortified, and much of its 
walls, gateways, and.ancient towers are remain- 


ing; it was ſuppoſed to be firſt founded by the 
Elemings, but was ſince in poſſeſſion of the Bri- 


tains, for in 1130 Meredyth and Rhys, in re- 


venge for ſome injuries the inhabitants of Tenby 


had done his brother, - inveſted the caſtle of Ten- 


by in the night, and took the fortreſs. by ; el-, 


calade before the garriſon was aware of any dan- 


ger. 

Its fortifications had many repairs in the reign | 
of — Elizabeth, and in the time of Charles 
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The Firſt ; but it fell into the hands of Cromwell 
with but little ceſſſtance, bwing, as is ſuppoſed, 
to the mod of un commander of the forti- 


| | The lacs garriſon appears to have been 
on an eaſtern part of theſe rocks, on which was 
a watch tower, with full command of every ap- 
proach to the place from the ſea. 


The church is very ſpacious, and of great an- 
tiquity, and there are various ruins about it, 
with which it had evidently: once a connection 
that gives us great reaſon to ſuppoſe it was 

once a monaſtic dwelling of ſome conſiderable 


25 8 


Here was an hoſpital or ba dedllsten A 
to St Mary Magdalene, only free for the King's 5 

tenants, under the government of the Mayor of 
Tenby, of the yearly value of forty ſhillings; 
likewiſe an N or free NN of St. N the 
*. value IN” on 


There is utter ſome reſort and 5 4 


for ſea g. for which the fands are parti- 
cularly commodious, and there are other con- 
-e = ag e ee 


The rocks upon this ſhore have been evidently 
more convulſed by the action of a ſtronger ſea, 
from 

1 


* . 
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from which they produce freſh ſubjects for thoſe 
who do not tire with their continual interpoſi- 
tion; but this part of the coaſt being beneath 
the common level of the neighbouring country, 
and the whole being ſo extremely bare of wood, 
many are at a loſs to find ſubjects to render their 
equeſtrian and pedeſtrian rambles agreeable to 
them. There are ſeveral well-provided inns; 


the Bull is one that is particularly civil and rea- 
ſonable. | 


. Several veſſels are employed off Tenby in 
in fiſhing for ſoals, turbot, cod, &c. &c. of the 
former there is great abundance. Mr. Morris, 
in his book of charts for this coaſt, ſays, ** hat 
on Will's Bank, in the Briſtol Channel near 
Tenby, there was anciently a very conſiderable 
fiſhery that was uſed, to great advantage; the 
land marks that led to it, being by ſome means 
loſt, it has not ſince been made ſo profitable,” 


Within about two miles of the town appeat 
the iſlands of Cauldy and St. Margaret ; ac- 
cording to 'the Monaſticon the Abbey of St. 
Dogmael had this ſmall iſland of Cauldy by gift 
of Robert Fitz Martin's mother; and before the 
diſſolution they had a cell here of the you 
value of 51. 10s. 11d. The road 


From 


Ka. 
* 
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Bon TENBY to PEMBROKE\ 


This road is on an eminence, and for ſome way 
5s nearly parallel with that part of the ſhore which 


| & eaſtward from the laſt deſcribed place; be- 


. tween this road and the ſea, were three an- 
cient beacons, at nearly equal diſtances from 


each other. They had a remarkable good ſitu- 


ation for the ſight of the midland parts of Pem- 
brokeſhire far as Priſſalla top, the hills df 


Eggulſwrane, Triffgarne rocks, &c. and the 
whole ſouthern parts of the country; and this 
commanding view continues more or leſs to 


' &ratify the obſerver, through moſt of the way 


to Pembroke. Lawrenny Houſe, with the rivet 


and Caſtle of Carew beneath, are good objects: 


Begelly Houſe is on the uttermoſt part of the hills 


to the right; near the village of St. Laurence, on 


Las Game hand, W. Williams, Eſq; has a neat houſe. | 


MALABER, or MANABER CASTLE. 


It was called by Giraldus, the Manſion of 
Pyrrhus ; and at his time he deſeribes it © to. be 
adorned with ſtately towers and bulwarks, hay- 
ing on one fide à ſpacious haven, and under 
the walls to the north was an excellent fiſh 
pond, remarkable as well for its neatneſs as the 
depth of its waters.” There is a very ſpacique. 
hall remains pretty entire, and is, probably 

rt of the firſt building; but the outer-works 
te fence are Jikely to be thoſe of later de- 


G 8 | | ſigners, 


ö 
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ſigners. Their ſituation, and extent, are parti- 
cularly ſhewn in the annexed engraving., It is 
the property of Lord Milford. A few miles far- 
ther, a ſhort way from the turnpike road, is 


LAMTPHEY, or LAMPITH COURT. 


The origin of this building is unknown, but 
we find it was enlarged by Biſhop Gower, in the 
year 1335. It was anciently a Lordſhip, and 
one of the ſeats of the Biſhop of St. David's, but 
together with the manor, was alienated from the 
ſee, and came into poſſeſſion of the crown in 
the. reign of King Henry VIII. who granted 
Lampeth and its manor to Walter Devourex, 
then a Viſcount, but afterwards Earl of Eſſex. '- 
It was fold by ſome of his deſcendants to * 
u Owen, Bart. of Orielton. 


2 4 = 


North of Pembroke, near the ſea, is a very 
compleat and noble manſion, ſometimes the re- 
Fence of T. Campbell, Eſq; a poſſeſſor of 
very extended property in the Principality, and 
repreſentative in Parliament for the Borough of 


COS 
PEMBROKE 


Monkton is in the ſuburbs 11 Pembroke. Ar- 
nulph, Earl of Pembroke, in the year 1098, 


gave the church of St. Nicholas, within his 
| . CU: 
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Caſtle of Pembroke, and other lands, to the . - 
Abbey of St. Martin, at Sayes in Normandy ; 
| here was ſhortly after a Benedictine Priory 
erected, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and made a 
cell to that foreign Abbey ; William and Walter 
Mareſchal, Earls of Pembrokeſhire, were likewiſe 
benefactors to it. King Edward III. ſeized it 
into his own hands when he was at war with 
France, and King Henry IV. reſtored. it; but 
being ſeized again, it was granted 19th'of Henry 
VI. to Humphrey, Duke of Gloceſter, who gave 
it 21ſt of Henry VI. as a cell to St. Albans, and 
the King confirmed his gift in the 25th year of 
his reign. It was valned, according to Speed, 
at 1131. 2s. 6d. and according to Dugdale, at 
571. gs. zd. and was granted 379th of Henry 
VIII. to John Vaughan and Catherine his wife. 


There was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, near Pembroke, of the N value 
of 11. 6s. 8d. 


„ Pembroke. hath three gates, by eſt, weſt, 
and north, of the wich, the eſt gate is the faireſt 
and ſtrongeſt, having afore hit a compaſed tour, 
not rofid; in the entering whereof is a portcolys | 
ex ſolido ferro. 'The caſtel ſtandith hard by the 


waul on a hard Rokke, and is veri larg and ſtrong, - 


being doble wardid. In the utter ward I faw the 
Chaumbre wher King Henri the 7th was borne. + 
. r botom of the great ſtronge round tower 
6 2 in 
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in the inner ward, is a mervelus vault caulled 
the Hogan. The toppe of this round towr is 
gatherid with a rofe of ſtone almoſt in conum. 
The top wherof is keverid with a flat mille ſtone. 


In the toune be a two . chirchis, and 
one in the ſuburbe. 


* Mountain a celle of Black Monkes in the 
- ſuburbe, is ſuppreſſed. 


The toune hath bene welle build, and the 
eſt ſuburbe hath bene almoſt as great as the 
toune, but now it is totally yn ** 


Camden hath given the following deſcription 
of „ 


« At the innermoſt and eaſtern bay of the 
haven, a long cape faith Giraldios, which is ex- 
tended from Milver Dike with a forked head, 
ſhews the principal town of this province and 
the metropolis of Dimelia, ſeated on a rockey 
oblong promontory, in the moſt pleaſant country 
of all Wales, called by the Britons, Penvro, 
which ſignifies the cape or ſea promontory, and 
thence in Engliſh, Pembrokeſhire,” f 


Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to Robert 
Earl of Shrewſbury, built this caſtle in the time 
of King Henry I. which he afterwards delivered 
to Giraldus, of Winder. his conſtable and lieu- 

| tenant- 
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tenant- general. This Giraldus appears after- 
wards to have been beſieged therein by all the 
forces of South Wales; but he and his party 
made ſuch reſiſtance, that the aſſailants were 
forced to retire without ſucceſs; and afterwards, 
by improving the fortifications, he was enabled 
to annoy and inſult the neighbouring countries 
a yreat ”" around. 


«In nin the tetwroef this caſtle and town, 
(faith Camden,) and the caſtle and town of 
Tenby, and of the Grange of Kingſwood, of 
Croytarath, and Manor of Caſtle Martin, and 
Tregoor, Reginald Grey, at the coronation of 
Henry IV. claimed the honor of bearing the 
ſword, but in vain; for it was anfwered, that 
at that time the caſtles and farms were in the 
King's bands; as is alſo to this day, the town of 


Pembroke. 


The caſtle is a moſt ſuperb memorial of anci- 
ent grandeur, for it has happily been better pre- 
ſerved from the deſtructive hands of frugal re- 
formiſts than moſt we meet with of equal age. 
The greateſt part of the town-walls are, ſtill 
exiſting; and the different gates of them retain 
the characters of ſtrength and beauty. In all 
theſe works the Norman taſte'prevails, though 
ſome of them have rare ſpecimens of the =y 
1 | 


Sir 


mur 
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Sir John Owen, whilſt Cromwell beſieged 
Pembroke caſtle, got together ſome forces in 
North-Wales for the King, which the Sheriff 
would have ſuppreſſed; but for his deſign he 
was taken priſoner by the former: after this, 
Owen himſelf was made a priſoner by the een, we 
of Major-General Mitton. _ 


This place is particularly recorded for its re- 
ſolute reſiſtance againſt the furjous attacks of 
Cromwell's moſt violent force: after numberleſs 
aſſaults againſt the town and caſtle, it was deli- 
vered up to him on the following terms; Powel, 
Langhorn, Poyer, and three other principal 
actors, to ſubmit to the Parliament's mercy; the 
other commanders, knights, and gentlemen, to 
depart the kingdom, within ſix weeks, for twp 
years; the reſt to return to their reſpective dwe]- 
lings; and the townſmen to enjoy their freedom 
and liberties. Thoſe that ſubmitted to mercy 
were afterwards tried as traitors; and at laſt it 
was decreed, they ſhould caſt lots for the death 
of one of them: this fatal hazzard appears to havg 
fallen on Poyer, 'who ſuffered accordingly, 


This town particularly abounds with perſons of 
fortune; and is governed by a Mayor, two Bailiffs, 
and their ſubordinate officers. The inns of this 
town are generally found very uncomfortable, 


A way leads northward from Pembroke tg 


thoſe parts of the ſea · coaſt that are weſt of Mil- 
ford 
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ford, &c. paſſing Orial, the handſome ſeat of 
Lady Owen: the other diſtricts next this coaſt 
are ſo thinly inhabited, and are ſo deficient of 
the common ornaments. of nature and art, that 
little more can be ſaid of them; for the general 
views. are continually. producing tedious com- 
pariſons to the uſual face of the country; and 
the marine ſubjeQs are ſuch as CREST Fir 
in our paſſage on the coaſt, | 


PEMBROKE vo, HAVERFORD.. 


M. Merrick, Eſq. has a handſome dwelling 
at the entrance upon this journey. The aſcents 
to his manſion provide the beſt ſituations for a 
view of the town, the river, and adjacent coun- 
try. He has more wood too preſerved on his 
domain than is commonly ſeen in the ſame 
ſpace. The country continues particulaxly agree- 
able all the way to Pembroke Ferry. It is a 
bed of land formed like a peninſula by two 
branches of the haven; around the latter are ſe- 
veral ſuch portions, divided by the ſame means: 
on them decent dwellings here and there are 
raiſed; and as they are moſtly white, upon 
ſmooth grounds of green, they are very conſpi- 
cuous to every point of view. 
as 
I experienced a diſappointmetit i in my laſt .. 
journey this way, which, it is proper, all who 
ſeek (he beauties of Milford Haven, ſhould be 
prepared 
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prepared againſt: that branch which runs neareſt 
this road, which had hitherto appeared to me ſo 
ſtrikingly beautiful, had now loſt all its attrac- 
tions; the active waters had withdrawn them- 
ſelves with the ebbing tide, and there appeared 
in their place a vaſt ſheet of ſlimy mud. Though 
this material is eſſential to the formation of a 
harbour for veſſels, the landſcape ſuſſers eſſen- 
tially by its interference. I have fince obſerved 
that all the ſhallow parts of theſe creeks and 
rivers near the harbour, are more or leſs ſubject 
to the ſame ſort of revolutions, according as the 
tide as upon them. 


The ferry, which paſſes you to Haverford- 
weſt, croſſes a part of the principal port, on 
which there are commonly veſſels of different. 
ſizes to be ſeen riding at their anchors; they are 
every way fenced by a bold ſhore, and on all 
ſides ſheltered with moderate heights of land. 


All ſtrangers obſerve what ſhameful indiffe- 
rence the ferrymen at this paſſage and others 
upon the coaſt have to their duty. The traveller, 
however he may be preſſed to ſpeed on his jour- 
ney, is ſometimes detained for hours before 
they will ſhew regard to his moſt earneſt ſolici- 
tations. This circumſtance is rendered more 
particularly diſtreſſing to genteel paſſengers from 
the uſual filthineſs of the ferry-houſes which 

ſhould 
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ſhould accommodate them. Theſe difficulties 
might ſurely be obviated, if the country gen- 
tlemen on whoſe eſtates ſuch eſtabliſhmeits 

pen, were to pay proper attention to the cha- 
racers of thoſe appointed to them) and if 
ſueh charitable influence were ſometimes ne 
by the proprietors of many of the Welch jnns, 10 0 
would fave their country from much undeſerved 


prejudice. 


After leaving this ferry, you aſcend upon one 
of the higheſt of theſe neighbouring plains, from 
which the river Clethy, Picton Caſtle, and 
Llanſkippin, are ſeen on one hand, and the 
greater Havon with its terminating points of 
Dale and Mangle appear on the other; mean- 
while the diſtant mountain of Priſſelly unfolds 
itſelf with better character from the a 
ments of ne * 
0 amen En ; 


The country we are now cxoling.io principally 
incloſed land, that is; partitioned. with fences 
of ſtone, earth, and ſcanty bedge-raws, and 

the whole is ſometimes lightly tufted with ſpare 


grooves portions of the land too ſhew of better 


quality than is here common, but it rarely per- 
tains of the ſmiling verdure and abundance 
which mark the active and experienced huſband- 


man. | 
. HAVER- 


\ 
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HAVERFORDWEST 


was called by the Britains Hwlfordh, and it was 
anciently fortified by them with great caution ; 
the principal caſtle or citadel was at the eaſt 
ſide, where many tokens of its ancient ex- 
tent and ſtrength remain: we find it was 
ſince fortified by the Earls of Clare, with walls 
and a rampart; and it is in record that Richard 
Earl of Clare made Richard Fitz Tankred go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Haverfordweſt ; this latter 
edifice has been lately converted, with repairs, 
into a county gaol: it is on the point of a. ſmall 
hill that cloſely adjoins the town, and it is a 
noble ornament thereto.—-[ See Plate. ] 


There was once a houſe of Grey Friars within 
the town, which was granted the 238th of Hen, 
VIIL. to Roger and 'Thomas Barlow ; and there 
was a conſiderable religious eſtahliſhment in the 
ſuburbs ; ſome remaining edifices belonging to 
the latter now ſhew themſelves in ſome beauty 
upon the banks of the river a little below the 
town, Here are alſo three churches; and it is 
ornamented with proper , public buildings of 
ſome grandeur, and many modern dwellings that 
are erected from faſhionable deſigns: the poor 
too ſeem better accommodated here than com- 
mon, for there js evidently a better ſpirit 
for manufactory than is commonly poſſeſſed 
by the Welch inhabitants; and the place 
| being 
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being ſituated on a branch of the Havon, they 
have a very conſiderable maritime trade. Its 
markets are large and well provided with pro- 
viſions ; it is corporate, and is governed by a 
mayor, a ſheriff, and two bailiffs, 


Mr. Barlow, of Llawrenny, has aimed to ob- 
viate the repeated complaints of the exor- 
bitance and incivility of the innkeepers of this 
town, by eſtabliſhing a tenant in'that ſituation, 
of better character; and if the active little Reeſe 
will plan his conduct with the proper rules of 
juſtice and hoſpitality, his advantages, though leſs 
rapid, will be more certain, and he will feel the 
beſt ſatisfaction from poſſeſſing them by thoſe 
principles. 


HAVERFORDWEST to HUBERSTON. 
At Marlam Bridge this road divides from that 


between Pembroke and Haverford, for a direc- 


tion more northward. 1 


Near Marlam are poor remains of the once 
ſumptuous manſion of Haraldftone ; in the 32d of 
Hen. VIII. this was the reſidence of T. Jones, 
Bart. afterwards it was poſſeſſed by the. noble 
family of the Perrots, and fince, it was that of 
the Packingtons. There has been a ſtriking ad- 
verſe in the fate of the above Perrotts that chal- 
lenges our notice; leſs than three little ages 
ſhews it degraded from the higheſt command of 

85 "eu fortune 
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fortune to the loweſt dependance, This humi4 
liating decree upon a numerous race of the ime 
mediate deſcendants from it, was probably in- 
curred by the following biographical incident; 


% Sir John Perrot, who had been Deputy of 
Ireland; and done great ſervice there, was yet 
by the malice of his adverſaries, of whom 
Hatton was one, called in queſtion. before 
the Baron Hanſdon, the Lord Backhurſt, Sir 
Robert. Cecill, lately made a Chancellor, Six 
John Forteſque, Sir John Wolley, and ſome 
of the judges : his accuſations were, firſt, that 
he had ſpoken opprobrious words againſt the 
Queen (Elizabeth), ſaying that ſhe was illegi- 
timate and cowardly ; ſecondly, that he had 
foſtered notorious traytors and popiſh prieſts ; 
thirdly, that he held correſpondence with the 
Prince of Parma and the Queen's enemies; to 
the firſt of which he confeſſed that in his paſſion 


be had ſpoken of the Queen unadviſedly, for 


which he was infinitely grieved, the reſt he de- 
nied ; the crimes being charged againſt him by 
Popham and other lawyers, he was at laſt con- 
demned for high treaſon, but ſentence was not 
pronounced till twenty days after, and yet was not 


executed, but died a natural death in the tower,” 


His portrait, engraved from an original paint- 
ing by V. Green, appears in Nasn's Wor- 
CESTERSHIRE. | 


At 
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At Tears Croſs, which is about four miles 
from Haverford, a nnen 
towards a 6 


HUBERSTON PILL. 

Here was once a Priory founded by Adam. de 
Rupe in 1200, when he placed monks im it of 
the order of Tyron, but they afterwards forfook 
the ſtrict rules of that order, and became com- 
mon Benedictines; it was dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Badoc, and is faid to have been ſubor- 
dinate to St. Dogmael, but was found after- 
wards to have diſtin revenues of its own, of 
521. 28. gd. clear; this likewiſe at the diſſolu- 
tion of ſuch monaſteries became the property of 
the Barlows. At this place a very ſpacious hotel 
is completing for the accommodation of paſ- 
ſengers in their way between Wales and Ireland. 
Some new inhabitants too have lately ſettled, 
on the deſign of eſtabliſhing a fiſhery on this 
coaſt : this laudable purpoſe is faid to have been 
firſt adviſed by the Hon. Mr. Grevil, who has 
done much jn forwarding its completion ; not- 
withſtanding which, it ſtill becomes a doubt with 
the public if his endeavours can properly ned 
without the notice of Government. | 


Huberſton is à ſmall town, ſkirting thoſe 
borders of the haven that are neareſt Huberfton 
Pill. It appears moſtly compriſed. of paltry ta- 
verns and ale-houſes, wherein the ſailors rendez- 
Ti vous 
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vous and idle away much of the time that their 
veſſels are detained in this harbour, by foul 
winds or from other cauſes, and where genteel 
ſtrangers are wretchedly accommodated. There 
are ſix mails every week brought from the London 
poſt-office, and delivered to packets that are ap- 
pointed 'by Government to convey them from 
hence to Waterford in Ireland, and by which 
the ſame number of Iriſh mails are as regularly 


returned to this country. 


From Huberſton, continuing upon the borders 


of the land towards Dale, the paſſage is inter- 
rupted by a creek which leads to Robertſon. 


Robertſon is upon a ſkreen of land that points 
to another called Mangle-Point, and forms the 
entrance of the harbour; there were block-houſes 
| erected on each, on the alarm of the Spaniſh 
invaſion, to protect the paſſage; but they are 
now decayed. 


A ſhort way from Huberſton is 


WALWYN or GUALWIN CASTLE. | See Plate.} 


* Gualwin Caſtle and Lordſhip is pertaining 
to Harfordweſt. It longed to che Lord of Nor- 
thumberland, and now to Perot.” — Leland. 


The earlier legends prohounce it to have 
been the reſidence of the Welch Prince Wal- 


WYNg 
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wyn, whoſe bones they tell you are here depo- 
ſited. Some genteel reſidences are on the north- 
ern ſide of the bay, particularly Orlington, I. 
P. Laugharne ; Dale, J. Lloyd; and St. Bride's 
Hill, W. Phillips, Efqrs. | f 


Upon the weſtern coaſt of this county there 
are ſeveral ſmall harbours which are paſſed in a 
direct way from Dale, Mullack, &c. to St. Da- 
vid's. . Three ſmall iſlands are ſituated a few 
miles from this ſhore, ſhewing 


% Rocks which o'er the ocean wide 
Hang prominent, expos'd to winds and waves, 
And all the rage of ſea and ſky endure,” 


They are called Ramſey Iſlands, and by Lewis, 
in his Hiſtory of Wales, Greſholm, Stockholm, 
and Scalmy ; on them, ſays he, in the time of 
the Britons, Juſtinian lived a holy life, until 
he was here ſlain by his own ſervant. They 
contain few inhabitants, and thoſe chiefly 
ſupport themſelves by taking of the ſhell-fiſh 
from the parts of the rocks that are watered 
by the ſea, and the. marine birds, that every 
where harbour abundantly amongſt the clifts 


above. | | 


coaſts is at the mouth of the Severn Sea, near 
112 the 


But the moſt conddembile I on? 
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the coaſt of Devonſhire. It is a particular mark 
to the mariners bound for the Briſtol channel, 
and uſed much by the pilots who attend them, 
It greatly abounds with rabbits and ſea fowls, 
and is fo fortified with rocks, that the only en- 
trance is by a ſingle narrow paſs: from this cir- 
cumſtance, a ſingle pirate, in the time of King 
Henry III. is repreſented to have long defended 
himſelf upon it againſt ſeveral forces that were 
at times ſent to diſlodge him; committing at - 
intervals the greateſt depredations upon the ad- 
joining coaſts. The direct way from | 


HAVERFORD to &. DAVID, 


Paſſes Keyſtone Bridge to Newgal Sands, &c. 
Near the firſt mentioned place F. Stokes, Eſq. 
has a neat reſidence ; and upon the fame way 
you obſerve ſmall remains of | 


ROCHE CASTLE. 


% Without faile is yn Rouſelande, the re- 
mayne 'tokins of Cairbois Caſtel ſtanding by 
Alen Ryveret, about a quarter of a myle lower 
than St. David's, on the ſame Ryveret.” | 


And ſum fay that there hath been a Caſtel _ | 


at or aboute Port Maur, but the tokens be not 
very evidente.'— | 


&. DAVID... 
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K. D 4 I D'. 

This place appears to take its name from ß t. 
David, now called the tutelar faint and patron 
of Wales; who about the year $19, built here 
a monaſtery of monks. In 377, after the Britiſh 
Synod for ſuppreſſing hereſy, he removed the 
Archiepiſcopal See from Caerleon to this place, 
as to a place of privacy and ſolitude. He was a 
diſciple of Dubritiou's, deſcended from Xantus, 


a Prince of Wales, and uncle to King Arthur? 


beſides his great learning, eloquence, and piety, 
he was ſingular in valour and military ſkill. In 
a particular conflict on the firſt of March, be- 
tween the Britons and Saxon Pagans, the con- 


| fuſed foe were repreſented to have put leeks in 


their hats, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 

former ; but the Welch being animated by the 

conduct and courage of their commander Dayid, 

totally routed their troubleſome invaders, and 

then graced their own heads with the leek of the 

vanquiſhed foe; from which event this day is 
honoured by the Welch, 


In 810 the Cathedral bete was burnt to the 
ground by the Weſt Saxons. This See, is 
repreſented to have enjoyed the Arch» 
biſhopric till about ggo, when, Sampſon 
(then Biſhop) withdrawing from | bis. pro- 
vince, on account of a peſtilential diſtemper 
which then raged there, carried the pall with 

BY him 
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him to Dole, in Britany ; but the Biſhops of 
this See are ſaid to have conſecrated the Welch 
Biſhops, and to have been primates to them till 
the time of King Henry I. when Bernard, a 
Norman, being made -Biſhop of it, profeſſed 
ſubjection to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The Biſhoprick was valued, 26 of Henry VIII. 
at 426l. gs. 1d. in the whole, and at 1931. 148. 
10d. clear. There is no Dean, but a Precen- 
tor, who has the place and power of a Dean; a 
Chancellor, a Treaſurer, four Archdeacons, 19 
prebendaries, eight Vicars, Choral, four Cho- 
riſters, and other officers: the Dioceſe is by 


much the moſt extenſive in Wales. 


[For the ArchteFlure of the preſent Cathedral, ſte Plate. 


The dimenſion from the weſt door to the eaſt 
end of St. Mary's Chapel is 3oo feet, the breadth 
of the body and ſide aiſles 67 feet, the length 
of the great croſs aiſle, from north to ſouth, is 
130 feet, and the height of the tower 126. The 
foundation having given way, the body of the 
church inclines a little to the north, but large 
buttreſſes are erected for its ſupport. This 
church ſuffered much in the, civil wars from 
the Oliverians, who ſtripped it of its bells; 
two only are now in the building, and thoſe 
cracked and almoſt uſeleſs. In the above 
devaſtation the monuments were all defaced, 


and moſt of them broken, among which were 
ſeveral 
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| Wt | diſtinguiſhed characters. 
N 9 70 

King Henry VIII. bo! is ſaid. once to have 
purpoſed removing the epiſcopal ſee to Caer- 
marthen, was prevented accompliſhing the de- 6 
ſign, by being informed that the bones of his =_ 


grandfather, Edmond Earl of Richmond, ſon to 1 1 4 
Owen Tudor, by Catherine of France, were de- = 
poſited here. | 7 


Peter De Leia, who was nd Biſhop of 
| St. David's, in the year 1176, finding his Ca- 
| thedral Church very ruinous, pulled down the 
0 whole, A. D. 1180, and re-edified the ſame 

| | with a lofty tower in the centre; and it is pro- NY 
bable the preſent fabrick from the welt door to 4 5 

the eaſt end of the chancel, was chiefly erected ' 

by him. It afterwards ſuffered much from ca- 

ſual accidents: In November 1220, ' the new 

tower fell down ſuddenly; and in the year 
1248, great part of the church was deſtroyed 

by an earthquake. — 1 | 


David Martin, who was appointed to the See 
in 1293, built St. Mary's Chapel, at the eaſt 
end of the church; and Edward Vaughan, 
who was conſecrated in 1509, built the Chapel . 
of the Trinity, at the eaſt end of tbe. choir or 1 
chancel. N 9 


8 
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Tue palace hath been 2 very magnificent bn 
building. [See Plate.] In the year 1171, King „ 
John was for ſome time, entertained here on his '4 
return from Ireland! the ball ig ill called King b 
John's Hall ; it is 88 feet long and 30 broad; 
Ar- n A ah ys 
n Spwer and others, * | 7 


But now, alas! au predic Mee gran 
deur are faſt periſhing ; for the late dignitaries 
having relinquiſhed the rigid purpoſes of ita | 1. 
founder, for the more ſocial duties of Chriſ- 8 | 

' tindity, their dwellings are tetidered ufeleſs, - 1 
and the city, from an early appearance of mag - 5 


nißeence, now ſhews a mean inconſiderabie 7 8 
village. ILE etitirely out of the road of com · : 9 4 
tee ane aceontenodetion, | ahi conſequently | 
but” title: viſited. 
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